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FROM SIGNOR CANTATORE’S DIARY.—After 
having slept dolce, I arose from my couch 
allegro ma non troppo, dressed myself poco a 
poco, and entered adlegretto the breakfast par- 
lour, where I arrived just a tempo, as my wife 
poured out. andante grazioso the coffee. Con 
sentimento 1 asked her, how she had slept, and 
she thanked me mo/to vivo, with her beautiful 
mesza voce, looking at me expressivo with her 





two lovely black eyes. Suddenly I heard first 
pianissimo, then piano, and after that crescendo, | 
aknocking at the door. The servant opened, |. 
and in walked a man maestoso, and shouted | 
con tutta forza, whether ‘he could see me. 
Ritardando \ rose, opened adagio the door, 
and perceived my tailor. First he begged 
rallentando, then, however, s¢rigendo, payment 
of his little bill. I got furioso, declared him 
resoluto, that I had no cash, and threw him 
con strepito down da scala. 


& & 


AT an evening party a lady was called upon 
for a song, and began, “I'll strike again my 
tuneful lyre.” 

Her husband was observed to dodge suddenly 
and start hurriedly from the room, remarking, 
“Not if I know it, she won’t.” 


& b & 


London has a good story of a man greatly 
given to singing Sankey’s hymns. “Dare to 
bea Daniel” was his favourite, but he always 
pl in “cease” in the place of “dare,” in this 

ay— 

Cease to be a Daniel, 
Cease to stand alone ; 

Cease to have a purpose true, 
And cease to make it known. 


As London says, even the boy who thinks 
“Harold be Thy name” is part of the Lord’s 





‘it, and adds: 


| pupils too—we will be glad to send him a copy 








Prayer is hardly “in it” with this, 





discussion began in the Art Club about the 
admission of a pianist, I believe. At all 
events there was a strong anti-musical faction, 
and the question was hotly disputed. Mr. 
William D. Dutton took a hand in the fight, 
and the matter was settled in favour of the 
musicians. The idea of admitting a fourth-rate 
etcher and excluding an Anton’ Rubinstein ! 


& sd 

QUEER LEITERS OF INTRODUCTION. —A 
letter of introduction is usually supposed to be 
a sure passport for the bearer to the favour of 
the person to whom it is addressed. But 
according to the experience of Anton Rubin- 
stein, the pianist, it is sometimes well to 
investigate the contents of such a letter. 

When Rubinstein went to Vienna in 1846, 
full of talent and hope, he took a. dozen letters 
of introduction to prominent people in that city 
from the Russian Ambassador and his wife in 
Berlin. Vienna was the residence of Liszt and 
one of the great musical centres of Europe, and 
young Rubinstein anticipated making many 
warm friends. 

He made his calls and left his letters at the 
houses of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and then waited for replies and invita- 
tions, but none came. After five or six letters 
had met this response of absolute silence, he 
was utterly at aloss to understand the meaning 

of such treatment. 
| “IT will see,” he said at last, “ what is said 
about me in these letters.” Accordingly he 
opened one, and this is what he read :— 

“MY DEAR COUNTESS, — To the position 
which we, the ambassador and his wife, occupy 
is attached the tedious duty of patronising and 
recommending our various compatriots in order 
to satisfy their oftentimes clamorous requests. 
We therefore recommend to you the bearer of 
this, one Rubinstein.” 

The riddle was solved. The enraged pianist 

THE Quaker City has been agitating itself | flung the remaining letters in the fire, and re- 
over the question whether a musician —an | solved to rely on his own unaided efforts to 
executive one—can be called an artist. The | procure friends in the future. 


SOME Liverpool boys played a mean trick on 
an old deaf and dumb organ-grinder the other 
day. They took out the cylinder, and he went 
about the streets stopping before every door and 
grinding away like steam. He was surprised 
at the amount he had taken in; everybody 
contributed liberally, and he noticed that he 
wasn’t ordered off once, nor was one bulldog 
set on him. He had never seen the people in 
such good humour, and didn’t know why it 
was until in the evening he opened his machine 
to oil it and drive in a few loose notes here and 
there ; but, instead of getting angry and using 
up all the deaf and dumb vocabulary, he took 
the hint, and now goes round grinding his 
empty organ, and is doing more business than 
| all the other wholesale music merchants on 
| the banks of the Mersey. 

&  & 

ONE of the Américan papers quotes the fol- 
lowing sentences, taken from a criticism of 
Madame Burmeister, at the Crystal Palace :— 
“‘ She became a pupil of Liszt, under whom she 
studied for six years. Strange to say, her hus- 
band was also a pupil of the same master.” 
The American journalist, who is also a 
humorist, fails to see anything “strange” in 
‘If anybody can throw a stone 
in any direction in this country without knock- 
ing down thirteen pupils of Liszt—and favourite 








of the paper for one year.” 
&b & 

“WELL, sir, you heard me sing Masaniello 
yesterday. Are you ready to engage me?” 

“I don’t know. Your voice was very heavy. 
You are almost hoarse.” 

“In heaven’s name, don’t you understand that 
I am a realistic player? Don’t you see that Mas- 
aniello was a fisherman, and aimost all day in 
the water? He must have had acontinual cold.” 

 & & 
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ASTER JEAN GERARDY made his 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace 
on April 18, and received much 
applause for his fine performance of 

Gottermann’s A minor Concerto for ’cello. One 
has got so accustomed to the marvellous skill 
and artistic taste displayed by this boy, that it 
has become somewhat common, but for all that it 
is none the less wonderful. Berlioz’s picturesque 
“Harold in Italy” Symphony was splendidly 
played by the band under Mr. Manns. After 
this came Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” as ’cello 
solo, with an encore. . A selection from the 
“ Meistersinger” closed the programme. Miss 
Ada Patterson was the vocalist. Mr. Manns’ 
annual benefit concert took place on the follow- 
ing Saturday. M. Ysaye gave a brilliant 
performance of Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto, 
and Miss Adelina de Lara, Madame Schumann’s 
pupil, played with much spirit Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor. Soon after starting she 
broke a hammer, and this was an unforeseen 
difficulty against which she had to contend. 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished ” Symphony proved, as 
always, a grand treat. The programme ended 
with two pleasing Characteristic Pieces for 
orchestra by Mr. J. I. Barnett, the first entitled 
“ The Flowing Tide,” and the second, ‘ Fairy- 
land.” The vocalists were Madame Nordica, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and Mr. E. O. Banemann. 
Thus closed the 35tlr series of Palace concerts, 
and when the autumn comes round all lovers 
of good music will expect fresh treats from Mr. 
August Manns and his unrivalled orchestra. 

The third Philharmonic Concert took place 
on Thursday, April 16, and, as there was no 
novelty, it may be briefly described. M. Pader- 
ewski gave a brilliant performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ C minor Concerto, It is a piece which 
affords to the pianist ample scope for display. 
The performer was recalled, and added a 
Chopin valse to pacify his admirers. Bennett’s 
“Paradise and the Peri” Overture and 
Schubert's Symphony in C were the orchestral 
pieces, given with effect under Mr. Cowen’s 
direction. Mr. Iver M‘Kay sang songs by 
Mozart and Wagner. 

At the fifth Philharmonic Concert on May 
14, Mr. Frederic Lamond gave a masterly 
performance of Brahms’ difficult pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat (No. 2), and was twice 
recalled at the close. Another feature of the 
programme was the showy Gottermann Con- 
certo, wonderfully played by Master Jean 
Gerardy. He was encored, and gave a piece 
by Bach. The novelty of the evening was 
Sgambati’s third Symphony. About ten years 
ago the composer visited London, and his first 
Symphony was produced at the Palace. This 
was constructed on classic, but the present 
work is on “programme” lines. It is entitled 
“Sinfonia Epitalamio,” and was produced in 
Turin in 1888, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Duke of Aosta and Princess Letitia. It 
is a melodious and showy composition, but, 
judged by a high standard, leaves much to be 
desired. It was conducted by the composer. 
M. Eugéne Oudin was highly successful in 
songs by Marschner and Gounod. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson made his appearance 
at Messrs. Hess and Becker’s second recital at 
St. James's Hall on Saturday, April 18, and, as 


“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and New York.”— 
Apv. ' 


Magazine | ‘of Mudie. 





already mentioned in these columns, obtained a 
well-deserved success.'' There was an inter- 
esting performance of a Suite for two violoncellos 
by Popper, but the interest lay rather in the 
admirable rendering of the work by Signor 
Piatti and Mr. Hugo Becker than inthe music 
itself. At the closing recital a week Jater, Mr. 
Max Pauer made his appearance, in Brahms’ 
pianoforte Trio in C minor, and in some solos 
he played with his usual skill and artistic taste. 
There were also violin and ’cello solos and 
songs by Miss Liza Lehmann, and the short 
series of recitals came to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

M. Ysaye gavé two concerts at St. James’s 
Hall on April 28 and May 12. His reading of 
the Beethoven Concerto at the first had a touch 
of virtuosity about it, but there was much to 
admire in it. In Joachim’s Variations Sym- 


‘phoniques, his fine tone and unerring technique 


were displayed to immense advantage. On 
May 12 the great event of the afternoon was 
the artist’s marvellous performance of solos by 
Bach. These included the grand Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor from the Ist Suite, and move- | 
ments from the 2nd and 6th Suites. M. Ysaye | 
has already proved himselfa great artist, but, to | 
our thinking, this was his highest effort. The | 
programme included two sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte—Raff in E minor and Beethoven in 
C minor—in which M. Ysaye was ably assisted | 
by Herr Schénberger. At the first concert, | 
which was an orchestral one, Mr. F. H. Cowen | 
was the conductor. a 
Master Jean Gerardy has been adding to his 
laurels. On April 27 he gave a ’cello recital at | 
St. James’s Hall, and in various light solos dis- | 
played the various good qualities by which he | 
has made himself a name. Mme. Stone- | 
Barton also sang light songs : her voice is agile | 
and well-trained. At a second recital on | 
Wednesday, May 6, Master Gerardy took part | 
in three movements from Rubinstein’s piano | 
Trio in B flat, and proved himself a worthy | 
associate of Herr Schénberger and M. Ysaye. | 
A pupil of the latter, Mdlle. Irma Sethe, made | 
a favourable dééut. She played the first move- | 
ment of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with | 
skill and vigour. Also a Miss Marie Bremer | 
gave a most artistic rendering of songs by | 
Schumann and Kjerulf. | 
Senor Albeniz continues his concerts with | 
fair success. On Friday, April 24, he was | 
heard in Mendelssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” | 
and in some of his own graceful compositions. | 
Of the numerous pianists now before the public | 
few can boast of such a delicate touch, of such | 
finished technique, as we find displayed in the | 
performances of Seftor Albeniz. The pro- | 
gramme included Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavolo,” | 
well played by M. Tividar Nachéz, and songs | 
by Madame Valda and Mr. Ben Davies. | 
Again, on May 8, there was a good programme 
and some excellent performances. Herr Kruse 
was the violinist, Mr. Squire the ’cellist, and 
Miss M. Hall and Signor Foli the vocalists. 
Mr. Edgar Haddock commenced a short 
series of concerts at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 6. This excellent 
violinist is favourably known by the “ Musical 
Evenings” which he gives at Leeds, and in 
which he has in many ways shown his skill and 
taste. At the Steinway Hall he played with | 
Mr. L. E. Bach Beethoven’s Sonata in F | 
(Op. 24), besides several short solos, and he | 








proved himself worthy of his fame. An inter- | 


| esting item’ in the programme was a clever | 





STEINWAY & SONS, Pianoforte Makers, by | 


special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen | 
and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and | 


| Princess of Wales.—ADv. | 
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| Suite for pianoforte land violin, by César Cui, a 


| talented. Russian composer, whose composi. 
tions are little known in this country. Miss 
Antoinette Trebelli was the vocalist, and she 
| obtained great success in “The Soul's Awaken. 
| ing,” a new sacred song by Mr. G. P. Haddock. 
| We shall hope to speak at greater length about 

the remaining concerts on May 27 and June to, 
| Herr Waldemar Meyer’s two orchestral 
' concerts on May 5 and 13 proved successful, 
| He is a sound and well-trained artist. His 
' reading of the Beethoven violin Concerto on 
| May 5 was excellent : it was clever, intelligent, 
| and free from mannerism. In some movements 
i from Bach’s Suite in E he played well, but did 
| not display sufficient energy. The careful 
| rendering of the orchestral accompaniments to 
| the Beethoven Concerto under Signor Ran- 
| degger’s direction deserves notice. On May 
' 13 he played Brahms’ difficult Concerto in 
| D, and also a Ries Suite, two works differing 
_ widely in character. Mrs. Moore-Lawson gave 
| a conscientious rendering of an Aria from 
_Mozart’s early opera “Il Re pastore,” with 
violin obligato by Mr. G. H. Betjemann. She 
was also heard to advantage in pleasing songs 
by Ries and V. Herbert. Mr. C. E. Stephens 
conducted the Finale of his G minor Symphony, 
recently given with success at a Philharmonic 
concert. ° 

Mr. Eugéne -Holliday* gave a_ pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
May 2. His programme commenced with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 106). This 
young pianist, who is a pupil of Rubinstein’s, 
has, as one would indeed expect, well-trained 
fingers, and technically there was much to 
praise. But we think he was not wise to select 
this particular work, with its very long and very 
trying (both to player and listener) fugue. 
Some of the Chopin pieces which followed were 
interpreted in a very agreeable manner, as for 
instance the Mazurka in C (Op. 56, No. 2), the 
B flat minor:Prelude, and the B minor Scherzo. 
The playing in Schumann’s Etudes Symphon- 
iques was extremely good in some of the 
numbers. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver’s seventh annual concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Tuesday, May 5, deserves 
notice, if only for the programme, which included 
two novelties,—a melodious pianoforte Trio 
in G by Miss Rosalind F Ellicott, and a Sonata 
in F sharp minor by Brahms. It is somewhat 
dangerous to speak of the latter as a novelty, 
but we do not remember to have heard it in 
public. It bears the Opus number 2, and was 
written while the composer was still in, or not 
very far out of, his teens. It is a highly inter- 
esting, and in some respects an original work. 
The programme included Mr. E. Prout’s piano- 
forte Quartet in F. 

The performance of*Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend” at the Albert Hall 
Wednesday, May 6, was one of special interest, 
for Mr. Barnby, who has returned from his 
journey to the continent in search of health 
was once more at his post. The singing of 
the choir was magnificent, and the soloists, 
Mesdames Nordica and Belle Cole, and Messts 
Ben Davies and Mr. Henschel, all did credit 
themselves and to the work. There was a Vel) 
large attendance. 

The Bach Choir ‘concert at Princes’ Hallo 
Tuesday afternoon, May 12, was an attractive 
one: The programme opened with thre 
motets (8 parts) by. Brahms, quite recent wor” 
of the composer, containing clever: 
writing. They are not, however, dry, 
No. 3, the music is especially noble. 
motet by Palestrina, “ Adoramus te,” f 
severely simple, but of solemn effect. 
motet, “ Singet dem Herrn,” was well sung: 
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written. During the existence of the institution 
the average attendance has grown from eight to 
twelve to some two hundred each half-year. 
These examinations are not only complete and 
searching, but, it may be said, unique in method. 
The candidates do not see their examiners, the 


Al, a 
i Ohe Great EnglioR ScRoofo of Music. 
1 she 
aken- :0— 
dock. 
— VI. GPie Goflege of Organiote. 
a ERHAPS no better idea could be con-| The meeting having heard the above report | present fine suite of rooms in Hart Street, 
His veyed to the reader of the artistic | read, unanimously resolved that the formation | Bloomsbury. The growth of the examinations 
to on results of the work done by this unique of the Society be at once commenced; so | has been a matter about which much has been 
igent, institution than by the repetition of | March 12, 1864, was the birthday of the 
ments the statement that no musical distinctions find College of Organists. 
it did so large a representation as those of this| The enrolment of members was thereupon 
areful College, or are worn by so large a number of | proceeded with, a Council of officers was elected, 
nts to eminent, able, and well-equipped musicians. | and the “College of Organists” was duly estab- 
Ran- The late Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley declared that | lished with the following objects included in its 


May as most musical graduates were organists or 
church musicians, they should ally themselves 


to in 
fering with the College of Organists ; going to that 
1 gave institution first as young men, to be examined 
from in both theoretical and practical departments 
with of the art, before presenting themselves for 
She examination at our Universities. The autho- 
songs tities of the College of Organists—by highly 
»phens commendable self-respect, by their high sense 
ohony, of the responsible position of the institution, 
monic and by the excellence and method of their 
examination work—have made that institution 
1oforte one of the landmarks of the story of musical 
rnoon, progress in the latter half of the present century 
_ with inthis country. So it has become “the correct 
This thing” for an organist to be an F.C.O., even 
tein’s, if his ambition and abilities have secured to 
rained him a musical degree; and as an organist, a 
ch to musician carries even highly -respectable cre- 
select dentials when, after “arriving at the half-way 
d very house” and on the road to the highest distinc- 
fugue. tin the College gives, he can produce the 
d were diploma of an A.C.O. Again, although there |- 
as for is much that is conservative and cautious 
2), the in the governing atmosphere of this vigor- 
cherz0. ous and generally liberally managed insti- 
:phon- tution, the advocates for the rights of 
of the women would be interested to note, that the 
College of Organists might fairly claim to 
cert at be the first institution granting diplomas to 
eserves successful lady candidates. First, however, it 
cluded may be well to. be historical, even though the 
» Trio College of Organists has happily little in the 
Sonata way of history as history generally runs ; for the 
newhat career of the institution has been one of steady, 
ovelty, quiet progress, rather than a course marked by 
1 it in incidents. In the latter part of the year 1863, it 
nd was appears that the late Richard D. Limpus, himself | 
or not an organist of no mean repute, convened a 
r inter- meeting in the city of London, with the object 
| work. of forming a Society of Organists. At this 
piano- meeting a committee was appointed to consider 
the proposal he then made. After communica- 
livan’s tion and interchange of views with various 
all on members of the musical profession throughout 
aterest, the kingdom, it was determined to call a general 
om his meetingat Exeter Hall on March 12,1864. At this 
health, meeting it was duly reported by the committee:— 
ing of “That from the highly satisfactory tenour of 
oloists, the numerous communications they have re- 
flessts. ' Ctived, they entertain no doubt that on a more 
edit to txtended appeal being made, embracing the 
a very seat body of professional organists throughout 
the country, a very general support would be 
all on obtained.” 
ractive “The Committee had elicited, that a widely 


three sptead desire existed amongst organists of a// 
; works shades of opinion, that some means should be 
anonic adopted for uniting the members of the part of the 





scheme of proposed usefulness :—- 

“To provide a central organisation in London 
of the profession of organist ; to provide a 
system of examinations and certificates for the 
better definition and protection of the profession, 
and to secure competent organists for the ser- 
vice of the Church; to provide opportunities 
for intercourse amongst members of the pro- 
fession, and the discussion of professional 
topics ; and to encourage the composition and 
study of sacred music.” 

The first list of members included the names 
of some eminent men who have since joined 
“the great majority,” and a few who are 
happily still honoured in the profession they 
have long adorned. The College went‘forward 
gaining strength from day to day, and passing 
successfully through the various complaints and 
little difficulties young institutions must seem- 
ingly invariably pass through. The next point 
of its existence as a corporation may be said to 
have been its incorporation in 1877. 

Not so long after the College was fairly estab- 
lished, Mr. Limpus, the founder, secured for 
himself a fine old house in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, in which the new institution found 
a home with its far-sighted originator, who had 
been appointed the first honorary secretary 
and treasurer. The more public career of 
the great institution thus began in the old- 
fashioned, reposeful mid-London square, so 
pleasantly before us in the pages of Thack- 
eray’s Virginians. In the March of 1875 





honorary secretary and treasurer. The offices 
were now divided ; and, happily for the insti- 
tution, Mr. M, E. Wesley became its honor- 
ary treasurer. This gentleman, a son of 
Samuel Wesley and a younger brother of Dr. S. 
S. Wesley, brought his great natural abilities 
as a financial manager to bear upon the work 


the College lost its esteemed founder and first | / 
| is the present highly esteemed president of the 


| organ tests being played before those appointed 
to listen, hidden behind a screen ; and the paper 
work is also handed over to examiners, who 
do not see the examinees. The candidates 
are only known by numbers when under ex- 
amination, and only the names of successful 
candidates are made known to the examiners 
at the end of their work, when all decisions 
have been arrived at. The results are 
communicated by the first post on the morning 
succeeding the examination; and the diplomas 
are publicly presented by some distinguished 
musician, usually the president or one of the 
vice-presidents of the College, the same morn- 
ing. The F.C.O.’s may also obtain at the same 
time the handsome hoods of brown and light- 
blue silk, which they wear, and which are often 
seen in our churches, where organists are 
usually visible by back or side views. The 
College does not teach in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term, and stands as an examin- 
ing body in an almost direct relationship with 
sundry great musical teaching institutions. The 
students of the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Music often specially dis- 
tinguish themselves in connection with gaining 
the coveted F.C.O. honour. Sir George Grove, 
the able and esteemed director of the great 
national institution at Kensington, kindly makes 
known from time to time to his many students 
and others concerned, the successes of their 
admirably trained organ fellow-students at the 
College of Organists, as among the artistic 
trophies of the Royal College of Music; and he 








College of Organists. Students from other 
leading institutions devoted to musical educa- 
tion, as Trinity College, London, the Guildhall 
School, the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind,—for special arrangements are made for 
young organists afflicted with loss of sight,—from 





of the institution, and permanently associated 
the great name of Wesley with the College, 
inasmuch as his eminent services to the institu- 
tion will ever remain a monument of his zeal, 
good-will to the profession and the art, and 
well-directed diligence. At the same time 
another important election was made in the | 


all parts of the kingdom, from our colonies, 
from America, etc., are all to be found from 
time to time within the walls of the Organists’ 
College. Our musical graduates often very 
honourably distinguish themselves in the ranks 
of the candidates for honours at the College of 
Organists. The examiners of the present year 


appointment of Mr. (now Dr.) E. H. Turpin to | ending midsummer are:—Prof. J. F. Bridge, 
the office of honorary secretary, the duties of | Mus. Doc.; Drs, F. E. Gladstone, G. M. 
which post he has continued to carry out during | Garrett; Messrs. J. Higgs, Mus. Bac., W. S. 
the past seventeen years, working faithfully with | Hoyte; Drs. C. Warwick Jordan, Haydn 
his colleague, the esteemed honorary treasurer. | Keeton, H. W. Little, G. C. Martin; Mr. Walter 
The assistant-secretary and honorary librarian, | Parratt, Mus. Bac. ; Drs. C. W. Pearce and E. 
Mr. E. Gilbert, appointed at the same time, | H. Turpin. 

served the College with painstaking diligence| Many admirable lectures are given by well- 
until his death in 1880; being succeeded by the | known authorities during the session each year 
present able holder of the same offices, Mr. W. | from November to July. The College library 
S. Philpot. The valuable services rendered to | is now a very valuable collection of musical, 
the College by the late Mrs. Limpus, the widow | artistic, and theoretical books : thanks to many 











ind, in peion to which they belong ;. and the Com- 
nittee is of opinion that by timely exertion and 
ty on the part of those who must form 





of the founder, demand record in any account | generous donors, as the late Mr. Limpus, Mr, 
of the institution. The College was removed Joule, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. J. Belcher, Mr. 


Serm of the institution, it would speedily | after the death of Mr. Limpus to Great Russell | M. E. Wesley, etc., and the College rooms are 
endowed with a permanent stability.” | Street, and again, only a few years ago, to the open daily for the use of members. There is a 
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very useful register for appointments. Prizes | performers would again include most of Eng- 
for composition are given now and again ; such | land’s distinguished organists, and he was proud 
as the Manchester Meadowcroft Memorial | to say that most of these were comprised within 
Prize, through the kindness of the trustees ; and | their Society. They would also have the satis- 
other special prizes are offered by the Council | faction next season of introducing some of their 
and liberal donors. At different times the | younger ‘Fellows,’ and so prove what they 
Musical World and the Musical Standard have | coulddo. Referring to the Register of Organists, 
been supplied to members; now the newly- | it had been productive of securing good appoint- | 
established Musical News is the weekly organ | ments. They had had a joint commission of 
of the College, and is forwarded free of charge | architects and organists, the former having 
to the members. All the musical and other | sought the assistance of the College in consider- 
journals are to be found on the College library | ing the best position of the organ in church, 
table. Enough has been said to show the | the best position for the choir as regarded the 
complete nature of the work being done. | music, the musical requirements of the church 
Regarding the present s/afus of the institution | generally, amount of space to be reserved for 
perhaps no better idea could be given than in | the organ, together with all details by which 
the words of Dr. Hubert Parry, the chairman | the King of Instruments might be properly | 
at the recent annual College dinner :— _housed. The. report of these proceedings | 
“The College undoubtedly occupied a most | would shortly be published. 
notable position, while its prospects were as! “ During the present year, a catalogue of their 
brilliant as its functions and responsibilities ' library would be printed, and, if possible, their 
were onerous. This was as it should be, for past examination papers would also be pub- , 
the organ played a most important part in the lished. He might also inform them that | 
history of music, while in the matter of church | negotiations which were now pending would 
music England had made greater progress than | soon, he hoped, place them in possession of a 
any other nation in the world. In a conversa- | suite of rooms such as could not be surpassed 
tion he had Iately had with a distinguished | by any present musical institution in London. 
!oreign musician, the latter gave expression to | Lastly, they were carefully watching the so- 
the opinion that whatever there was character- | called Teachers’ Registration Bill, and if it 
istic about English music was due to our | should in any way affect the position and pre- 
church system, in which, of course, the organ | rogatives of the musician, their Council would, 
was the prime factor, so that in this respect | they might rest assured, make a stout and con- 
the College fulfilled a more distinctly national sistent effort to maintain the dignity of the great 
function than any other institution, English institution they took charge of. He did not 
organists had great responsibilities, and it was think, however, he was going too far in saying 
in their power to exercise a great influence over that the College of Organists would be duly 
the musical tastes of the age. He supposed it recognised. He might be excused for saying, 
lay within the province of the College of | however, that the College of Organists occupied 
Organists to sweep into its fold all organists of | a very remarkable representative position. It 
any note in the country. Since 1864 the num- | included a very great many eminent men, and 
ber,of members had grown enormously. While represented a great national function ; and if 
in the beginning only six or eight applied for | such an institution had not a claim upon our 
examination, the number last year had risen to legislators, he could not think of any institution 
200 upon each occasion.” ‘that had a claim at all. It had been said that 
_.The hon sec. also observed :—“ Lue present | the nation’s teachers were its organists, and this 
year had been one of very remarkable success. | was pre-eminently the case in this country.” 
They hadincreased their members bythe number __ The following is the present official staff of 
of 116, and that number of gentlemen repre- | the College :—- ay 
sented not only a very great many good and! Patrons.—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
true men, but also not a few very eminent men, | Canterbury; the Right Reverend the Lord 
including their worthy chairman. According | Bishop of London. : 
to Mr, Wesley, they had now invested the sum | President.—Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
of something over £3570, andin two months’; Vice-Presidents.—-The Right Hon. Lord 
time, according to ordinary estimates, they Charles Bruce; Sir G. J. Elvey, Mus. Doc. ; 
would have invested the sum of £4000. At, Professor Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. ; 
the present moment, their returns—gains on | Professor Sir R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc.; Sir 
investments—amounted to between £io5 and | Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Doc. ; Professor J. F. 
£106 per annum. He might perhaps remind _ Bridge, Mus. Doc. ; A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.’ 
them that when Mr. Wesley and he took office | Doc.; G. C. Martin, Mus. Doc.; W. Parratt, 
seventeen years ago, their total annual income Mus. Bac. ; William Pole, Mus. Doc., F.R.S. ; 
hardly amounted to twice that sum. He would’ Professor C. Villiers Stanford, M.A., Mus. 
also like to tell them what had been done during | Doc. ~ 
the past year. The College had been thrown Trustecs.—Matthias E. Wesley; Edmund H. 
open daily for use of members, and their Turpin; Charles E. Stephens. 
splendid library, which, though not large was | Counczl.—Joseph C. Bridge, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
exceedingly valuable and choice, was at the Chester Cathedral; J. Frederick Bridge, Mus. 
service of members daily from 10 to 5, and two | Doc., Westminster Abbey ; F. Dewberry, Guild- 
evenings weekly. That was no small achieve- hall, Cambridge ; Alfred J. Eyre, Crystal Palace, 
ment. They had, however, done something Sydenham; Chas. Joseph Frost, Mus. Doc., 
more than that. They had been honoured, St. Peter’s, Brockley; Henry F. Frost, Chapel 
and he used the word advisedly, with the task Royal, Savoy; F. E. Gladstone, Mus. Doc., 
of undertaking, as it were, a series of organ , London ; James Higgs, Mus. Bac., St. Andrew’s, 
recitals at Exeter Hall, and a number of their Holborn; W. S. Hoyte, All Saints, Margaret 
most distinguished members and great per- Street; C. W. Jordan, Mus. Doc., St. Stephen’s, 
formers had already appeared there. They had Lewisham; H. Walmsley Little, Mus. Doc., 
been able to show the world the sort of stuff Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill; G. C. Martin, Mus. 
they were made of, and, he had been informed, Doc., St. Paul’s Cathedral; A. J. Page St. 
with satisfactory results. These recitals would | Mary’s, Nottingham; W. Parratt, Mus. Bac., 
be recommenced in the autumn, and instead | St. George’s Chapel. Royal, Windsor; C. W. 
of running about three months, they would, he Pearce, Mus. Doc., St. Clement’s, Eastcheap ; 
hoped, extend over a period of seven. Acting H.T. Pringuer, Mus, Doc., St. Mary’s, Stoke 
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James Turpin, Mus. Bac., King Edward's School 
Berkhampstead ; C. G.. Verrinder, Mus, Doc. 
St. Mary’s, Hammersmith ; Thomas Wingham, 
London ; W. G. Wood, Highgate. ; 

Auditors.—R. Hainworth, E. D. Miller, 0. p, 
Belsham. 

fion. Treasurer.—M. E. Wesley. 

Hon. Secretary.—¥. H. Turpin. 

Assistant Secretary and Librarian—w, S. 
Philpot. ras) 

That the College of Organists will be long 
identified with progress of the art in this 
country, .will undoubtedly be the wish of al] 
honestly anxious to see England once mote 
taking high rank in the list of the great musical 
nations. 
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We propose to publish in our Music Supplement 
cach month, for our young readers, a short pitce by 
some one of the great masters, with explanatory 
remarks, which we hope may help them to understand 
and practise with pleasure the beautiful works which 
have interested and delighted generations of earnest 


ey ae a 


students. 1 
T is now a hundred years since Mozart ¢ 
died, and. his centenary will be com- tl 
memorated this year ; we therefore this . 
month present to our young readers, ¥4 
firstly, two little pieces composed by Wolfgang ” 
Amadeus Mozart, when. he was six years old. st 
These are charming little compositions ; very ha 
simple, of course, but melodious, cheerful, Ce 
innocent, just what one might expect, in short, ~ 
from the most wonderful child-musician who Ge 
has ever lived. Both of these little pieces are “ 
to be played very simply and lightly, with no mit 
exaggeration of feeling. a 
The first is cheerful and lively, and ought to he 
be played in strict time. Do not forget to he 
accent the first beat of each bar. . a 
The second is gay and almost humorous. M6 
There is a distinct suggestion of laughter, to is 
our mind, in the figure at bars 3 and 5 of the tia 
first part and 11 and 13 of the second. i | 
These little compositions are not very wel + 
known, indeed they will probably be new to he ‘ 
most of our young readers.. The canzonetta . ° 
‘Deh, vieni alla finestra,” on the contrary, is ne 
familiar to all, We give it arranged for piano 4h ws 
and violin. : diet : 
We have marked the accompaniment (it ret 
quavers) staccato, as in the score it is given to Albun 
the violins and viola, Aizzicato. The sem the pr 


quaver passages represent the mandolin, aud 
must, of course, be lightly and easily playtt. 
It is rather difficult to keep up the ligt 
staccato for several bars running, but in this 
as in so many other things, “Practice makes 
perfect.” 





Messrs, NovEeLLo, Ewer, & Co. will shot] 
publish, in their series of Musie Primers, an impo al 
work on ‘The Art’ of Training Choir Boys,” by ™, 
G. C, Martin and Dr. W. A. Barrett, of St. 
Cathedral. The work, which is the outcomeof milf 
years’ experience, contains directions to choi 
and organists as to the formation of a cholt 
method of selecting, arranging, and training 
voices, with a number of valuable exercises for 
use, and other interesting and useful features..™ 
long association of the editors with the @#! 
service, their extensive acquaintance with og™ 
and choir trainers throughout the length and " 
of the land, and their intimate knowledge * 
needs of choirmasters, will make this bo®’ 





upon authority given him by the Council, the | Newington; Charles Edward Stephens, London; 


standard authority on the subject. 
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Dramatis Persone. 


Dr. MORTON, Pianist. 
Mrs. MORTON, Violinist. 
Miss SEATON, . Soprano. 
Miss COLLINS, : « Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, < « Tenor. 
Mr. BOYNE, . s . Baritone. 


of eight rather nice little pianoforte 

pieces by Anton Strelezki (Novello, 

Ewer, & Co.). They consist of a Not- 
turno, Aubade, Melodie, Mazurka, Miniature, 
Impromptu, Valse, and a sketch, “In the 
Meadows.” They are not difficult, though 
some are in what the Germans-call ‘“unmen- 
schliche” keys, and they show some traces of 
originality. ‘ Mary Stuart,” Danse Antique by 
]. Warwick Moore (Paterson & Sons), does not 
strike me as,a very brilliant specimen of ‘its 
kind. Mary Stuart herself would have required 
something more stately, I imagine, if not more 
lively. Book V. of “Transcriptions from the 
Works of Mendelssohn for the Organ,” by 
George Calkin (Novello & Co.), contains “ Hear 
my Prayer,” “ Not unto us,” “ Ye who from His 
Ways have turned,” and Andante from the Trio 
inC minor. These are, as was to be expected, 
excellent arrangements in every way,—clear, 
straightforward, and musicianly. Lastly, I 
have a waltz called “ Mein Lieblingswalzer,” by 
George Liebling (Bosworth & Co., Leipzig), the 
cover of whichis ornamented by portraitsof Patti, 
Gerster, Sembrich, and Nikita. This waltz seems 
tohave been originally written for soprano voice, 
with orchestral accompaniment. In that form it 
was, I should imagine, decidedly effective. The 
pianoforte arrangement gives one rather the 
impression of an after-thought ; it does not lie 
well withir: the hand, and some of the har- 
monies are questionable. Still, in conception, 
ifnot always in execution, it is above the ordi- 
nary level of “ Salonstiicke” in the waltz style. 
Nikita herself has made great sensation in sing- 
ing this vocal waltz. 

Miss Seaton, 1 have. an Album of Songs, 
by Sir H. Bishop. It is No. 11 of a series of 
English songs, issued by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer,& Co. I must say, that though I like 
dd-fashioned songs for a change, an exclusive 
diet of such compositions as “Bid me Dis- 
course” would very soon pall upon me. This 
Album contains twenty numbers : among them 
the pretty, and now seldom heard, “ My Heart 
and Lute,” and “ My Highland Home.” I am 
rather amused with one called “Are you Angry, 
Mother?” It sounds so like a Christy Minstrel 
ditty, but the resemblance ends with the title. 
“Six Songs” by Hamish MacCunn (Paterson & 
Sons) are compositions that we discussed on 

first appearance. It speaks well for their 
Success that they should so soon have been 
tepublished collectively. A really charming 
song is “Das Haidekind,” by Harry 
on (Magazine of Music Office). Mr. 
n has evidently taken the modern Ger- | 
man Lied (of the lyric, not the dramatic type) | 
his model, and he has succeeded in writing | 
+ Song which, except for one important draw- | 
would hold its own among. almost any | 
‘ompany. The melody is pathetic, haunting, | 
and fits the words as if the two had been the | 
Moduction of one mind, The harmonies are | 
Cunrect as far as they go, but—there is the weak | 
int. The accompaniment is nothing more 
the voice part harmonised in the very 


p MORTON. I have here a volume 


counterpoint or attempt at tone-colour. 

Boyne. That is just the point where nearly all 
our English song-writers fail. Their one idea 
is to compose an attractive catchy melody ; the 
accompaniment is left to take care of itself— 
indeed, in some well-known cases, they are 
obliged to get a friend to write it for them. In 
| Germany, on the other hand, melody and 
accompaniment are considered of equal im- 
portance, and the whole forms a “ Tonbild,” in 
which due recognition is given to the varying 
sentiment of the words. I remember a friend 
of mine, who was studying composition in 
Germany, was once taken to task by his master 
for a rather abrupt modulation from the key, 
which was that of C major. My friend pleaded 
that at that point in the song the lovers em- 
braced, and that it would be impossible for any 
pair, however impassioned, to kiss in C major. 
The excuse was accepted as valid. 

Miss S. Well, the Haidekind requires six flats 
wherein to bewail her woes. Nearly every 
other bar, moreover, is fitted with a different 
direction to the singer ; always the sign of a 
young hand. My advice to Mr. Thomson 
would be to devote himself seriously to the 
study of counterpoint and the art of free 
accompaniment writing. Then, with his very 
evident natural talents, I should expect him to 
write songs which would prove to our foreign 
detractors that England can produce something 
better than mere ballad-mongers. 

Trevor. | have an Album of Purcell’s Songs ; 
it belongs to the same series as the Bishop 
Album mentioned by Miss Seaton (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.). This is a capital selection, 
containing the pretty “Knotting-song,” “On 
the Brow of Richmond Hill,” the words of 
which, by Thomas Durfey, are amusing, and 
some of the Shakespearean songs. “Fair is 
Love,” by Hamish MacCunn (Paterson & Co.), 
is rather disappointing, being less original than 
one expects from the young Scotch composer. 
Still, it is a pleasing song, and one which will 
suit the conventional mind better than higher 
flights. ‘Katie O’Flinn,” by J. Haydn Parry 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), is not a bad 
specimen of a style that has no attractions 
whatever for me. We have enough of the Irish 
question in our newspapers, without being bored 
by O’Flinns and Malones in our songs. All 
the same, it is only fair to say that this song 
has a tune which is apparent to the naked ear. 

Mrs. Morton. Well, that-is always something 
to be thankful for. Ihave a collection of “Ten 
Violin Pieces” by Josef Nesvera (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.) These pieces are scarcely easy 
enough for amateurs, nor important enough for 
professionals. The melodies are, as a rule, 
rather dry, and not very grateful to play, but 
the pianoforte accompaniments are above the 
average. A “Romance” by Ethel Barns 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.) is a pretty simple 
piece, and may be recommended for drawing- 
room performance. I daresay you know a 
book I have here, “ De Fidiculis Bibliographia, 
being the basis of a Bibliography of the Violin, 





and all other Instruments played with a Bow in 
Ancient and Modern Times,” by Edward Heron- 
Allen (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh, 
London). This is only Part I.. The work, 
when finished, will bein ten parts, and is pro- 
spectively described as a “‘ Catalogue Raisonné 
of all books, pamphlets, magazine and news- 
paper articles, book and dictionary extracts, 
dramas, romances, poems, méthodes, instruction 
books, and theoretical and scientific works 
relating to instruments of the violin family 
hitherto found in private or public libraries, or 
referred to in known works on the subject.” 1 
really must stop and take breath. 
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simplest fashion, without. the slightest trace of | Boyne, Is the whole of the title included in 
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the first part, or is it to be “continued in our 
| next”? 
| Mrs. M. No; the-first part consists of title 
| and bibliography relating to the construction of 
| the violin. It is nicely got up, and printed on 
| one side of the page only. 

Boyne. | have a moral song called “Wind 
and Tide,” by R. W. Edwardes (Paterson & 
Sons), in which the poet inculcates the whole- 
some lesson that we should be equally content 
whether we have the wind and tide against us, 
or in our favour ; suitable fora Christian Young 
Men’s entertainment. I ought, perhaps, to 
mention that the tune is less apparent than the 
moral. “The King and the Miller,” words by 
Charles Mackay, music by H. J. Wood (Weekes 
& Co.), seems to be a modern version of our old 
friend the “ Miller of the Dee.” The burden of 
the miller’s song has been softened into “I envy 
nobody, rio, not I, and nobody envies me.” 
Such a very unnatural and improbable state of 
things, isn’t it? The music, moreover, is as 
weak as the sentiment. I much prefer the 
cheerful-cynicism of the original miller. ‘‘ The 
Storm Queen” is the name of*a song which | 
can hardly believe to be the work of Mr. Gerard 
Cobb, although I see his name upon the title- 
page (E. Ascherberg & Co.). Hitherto I have. 
always had a respect for his powers as a song- 
writer, though his compositions have been very 
unequal in merit. But this “Storm Queen” is 
one .of the feeblest and most commonplace 
specimens of the genus “ pot-boiler” that I ever 
heard. How a man, who has proved himself to 
be a musician of high standing, and possessed 
of genuine talent, can condescend to write such 
feeble stuff, passes my comprehension. The 
words, by Arthur Rigby, are as threadbare as 
the music. nnd 

Miss Collins. Then, no doubt plenty of 
people will be found to admire both. I suppose 
the supply of commonplace songs is created by 
the demand, and it seems hard to blame com- 
posers for suiting themselves to the public 
taste. I have three songs here of the most 
popular and approved type : “ Ye Waves Divide 
not,” by R. W. Edwardes (Paterson & Sons) ; 
“ Once and for All,” by Robert Gaze (H. Beres- 
ford, London); and “ Love’s Broken Spell,” by 
Edith Farries (Weekes & Co.). Sentimentality, 
triviality, and a waltz refrain are the distinguish- 
ing features of all three. ‘Love Thee as only 
a Mother can,” by H. J. Wood (Weekes & Co.), 
is appropriate only to the nursery. Babies seem 
able to stand a good deal of gush, “Six 
Sunday Songs,” by C. A. Macirone (Alfred 
Hayes, London), are chiefly remarkable for the 
admirable choice of words which the composer* 
has made. Among them are George Herbert’s 
‘* Sweetest Saviour,” Vaughan’s “ Praise” and 
“Unchanging Rest,” and Heber’s “ Brightest 
and Best of the Sons of the Morning.” The 
musical settings in each case are simple and 
well written, with smoothly flowing melodies. 
The composer does not seem, however, to have 
caught much of the spirit of words, since the 
songs are secular in style, and just as suitable 
to Monday as to Sunday. 


A FINE and powerful organ has lately been erected 
in Tunbridge College Chapel by Eustace Ingram, of 
Holloway, N. The same builder has also in hand a 
large instrument for the Wesleyan Church, Work- 
ington, and another is just completed for Belle Isle 
Baptist Chapel, Islington. 


* * 


WE omitted to mention in last month’s issue that 
the translation of the Michael Angelo Sonnet (by C. 
Stewart Maephesson) was used by kind permission of 





Mr, John Addingtom Symonds, the translator. 
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II. Gfarfes Owifliam Gornwaff loee, AR Mragoon Guards. 


Gime WILLIAM CORNWALL | Having arrived at the age of twenty years, he | master to the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 





LEE was born in Dublin on the 9th | enlisted in the 20th Hussars (his father at that | At this time he was twenty-two years of age. 

April 1863 of English parents. His time was bandmaster of that regiment, having | While stationed in Newbridge, County Kil. 

father, who entered the army when left the 5th Dragoon Guards some time pre- | dare, the band of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
young, eventually became bandmaster of the | viously), and after pages six months joined | under his leadership, was the only cavalry band 
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BANDMASTER OF 20TH HUSSARS, AGE 20. BANDMASTER .OF 4TH DRAGOON GUARDS, AGE 22, 


t sth Dragoon Guards in 1861. It was while he | he was sent to the Royal Military School of | in Ireland'that had the honour of being brought 
was bandmaster of the regiment that Charles | Music, Kneller Hall, to qualify for bandmaster. | over to play at the Royal Military Exhibition 
was born, and developed a taste for music at Here he was stationed for one year and held at Chelsea last year. The ensemble of 
an early age. Under the able tuition and | eleven months, and having undergone a‘course | the band was very highly commended. 

guidance of his father, he became fairly pro- | of study and passed all the necessary examin- | Charles Lee is the author of several composi- 
ficient upon the piano, violin, and clarinette, | ations, comprising theory and instrumental tions, and has, besides, arranged many pieces 
besides being thoroughly grounded in theory,and | music, and obtained a first-class certificate of for the military band. Among his arrange 
orchestral and military band instrumentation. | education, he was then appointed as band- ments are several from the old masters. 
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PACE will necessitate a very brief | in “ Rigoletto.” There is no need to enter into | and son in the cathedral, was one of the most 
notice of Mr. Augustus Harris’ season | | much detail respecting these well-worn, though impressive features of the evening. The three 
at Covent Garden. “Roméo et | | apparently not worn-out, operas. In“Traviata” | Anabaptists (Signor Miranda, Signor Rinaldini, 
Juliette” was given on 15th April. | Mme. Albani, who was in splendid form, sang | and M. E. de Reszké) added considerably by 

Miss Eames as Juliette obtained a brilliant | with immense energy and abandon. M. Maurel | their singing to the success of the evening. 
" success as a vocalist, though she was not warm | also sang superbly. _ M. Montariol, as well, | The scenery ard stagings were excellent. 

enough in manner. With the De Reszkés deserves honourable mention. Boito’s “ Mefistofele” was produced in a 
(Roméo and Frére se thea M. Dufriche, an | On 4th May Mdlle. Lélte de Lussan made | effective manner on 2nd May. Mme. Albani 
} excellent Capulet, M. Montariol (Tybalt), and | her appearance in the title-réle of “Carmen.” | appeared in the two rédles of Margherita and 
M. Ceste (Mercutio), the opera could scarcely | Her conception of the part appears to us a! Elena, and with much success. Malle. Guercia 
fail to give satisfaction. | better one than that of Mme. Guilia Ravogli;| (the Marta and Pantilis), Signor Rinaldini 

“Tannhiuser” was produced on the 18th, but on this occasion she was somewhat tame— | (Wagner and Nereus), and Signor Perotti 
with Mme. Albani in the ré/e of Elizabeth. as compared with previous performances of this | (Faust), were more or less effective. 
| This revival of Wagner’s early opera was inter- | | part. The rest of the cast was not altogether | opera is one of the most original of 
esting, and considering the beauty of the music | | satisfactory. Bizet’s opera, unless presented in | works for the stage, and it is much to bet 
and the attraction of the cast, it is strange that | | first-rate form, falls rather flat. The stage | gretted that the composer should be satisfied 
' the house was not better filled. One would ! mounting was, as usual, most elaborate. rest on his laurels: it is now many yearss 
have thought that with its tuneful melodies, its The performance on 5th May of Meyerbeer’s | another opera from his pen has been pro! 
showy stage effects, it would have proved as “Le Prophéte” was in many respects‘ a good | but, alas! that promise still remains 
popular as “ Lohengrin.” Such, however, has one. M. Jean de Reszké as Jean de Leyde was | We can speak generally -in favourable ‘terms 
not hitherto been the case. Mme. Albani very fine indeed. His bearing was noble, while | of the Covent Garden chorus. The co 
appeared also as Violetta in “La Traviata” on his singing was, as usual, admirable. The | duties have been shared by Messrs. Mi 
the 20th of April, and two days later as Gilda | great scene between mother (Madame Richard) | Randegger, and Bevignani. 
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HIS musician’s name is to be found in 
the list of workers in direct or indirect 
connection with all the more trust- 
worthy and substantial institutions 

and musical schemes of the day. His intimate 


and official connection with the College of | 


Organists, to name. perhaps the one institution 
he has been more especially associated with 
for a good many years, will quite justify the 
presence of a biographical notice in the present 
number of the Magazine of Music. The subject 
of our notice was born on 4th May 1835, in 
Nottingham. He had not at first many educa- 
tional advantages of a musical type; for at that 
time, and in fact until quite recent years, such 
advantages were rarely to be found in even 
very important provincial centres. Cathedrals 
and colleges were not as readily accessible to 
aspiring youths supposed to possess musical 
talent as they are now. Choral services and 
orchestral performances were but little known 
inthe hard-working towns north of the Trent. 
However, the subject of our notice gained much 
from having an enthusiastic musical amateur as 
his father. He also got in early life some 
careful organ tuition from the then organist of 
the fine old Church of St. Mary, Mr. C. Noble ; 
having his lessons and practice on the sweet- 
toned old Snetzler organ, with, however, but im- 
perfect pedalarrangements. Better opportunities 
for studv, however, soon presented themselves, 
and the future hon. secretary of the College of 
Organists was apparently always a staunch 
believer in self-help, especially when other help 
was not at hand ; so he soon became recognised 
asa clever player on both the pianoforte and 
organ. At first it was a question as to which 
instrument he would devote himself, and at one 
time it was quite a question whether the piano- 
forte would not claim his chief energies. But 
even on the domestic keyboard instrument he 
was preparing the way for his future career as 
an organ-player by a marked preference for 
good solid music, especially of the contrapuntal 
type; and he relates that at one period he 
played the whole of Bach’s forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues through daily at one sitting. At 
the Exhibition of 1851 he played his first organ 
recitals on Messrs. Gray & Davison’s organ, 
being still a boy. From that time forward he 
seems to have played the organ more and more 
frequently in public as a soloist ; and for nearly 
the past thirty years—dating, it may be said, 
from the Exhibition of 1862, when he played on 
the Walker & Willis organs in that building— 
he has been recognised as one of our leading 
organ recitalists. Very few men indeed have 
1 more frequently engaged in this specialist 
work; and it has even been asserted that no 
one has been probably more frequently engaged 
m organ opening—an occupation the subject of 
Our memoir is not only fitted for by large artistic 
“perience, but by the possession of a certain 
Control over nerves and a temperament of 
solute self-control when under difficulties 
“hich must be of value when playing upon 
range, new, and often untried instruments. 
owever all this may be, the fact remains that 
or present subject has enjoyed large practice 
d Sained great experience in the discharge 
the duties falling to the lot of an organ 
"eitalist, The practical character of his power 
“a musical artist cannot be. better illustrated 
the statement of his almost unique 

atch tance with the instruments of the 
estra, from the violin to the kettledrums, 








and his practical knowledge of the various 
wood and brass wind instruments found not 
only in the orchestra but in thé military. band. 
Such knowledge, to go no further, must be 
recognised as precious indeed to the modern 
organ-player. As a composer, Dr. Turpin has 
neither been idle nor unsuccessful. He has 
written a fair quantity of original organ music, 
a good deal of which finds a wide accept- 
ance. His cantatas, “A Song of Faith” and 
“Jerusalem,” sundry church services, and many 
anthems, masses, and other ecclesiastical pieces, 
a large proportion of which are still in MS., a 
symphony, concert-overtures and other works 
for orchestra, pianoforte pieces, chamber music 
for piano and ‘strings, songs; etc., attest some 
industry as a writer of music. In all these 
compositions he has shown a practical know- 
ledge of the best musical effects, especi- 
ally in his manipulation of the orchestra. 
Many of these works have received public 
performance, and some of Dr. Turpin’s pieces, 
his hymn tunes, etc., have found a wide 
acceptance at home and abroad. As a musical 
editor, his “Students’ Edition” of classical 
pianoforte works, with marginal notes explaining 
the form constructions, is well known. As an 
essayist, especially on subjects concerning 
musical theory, as counterpoint, form, and 
orchestration, Dr. Turpin has shown: himself 
an earnest student and writer. For many years 
he has been connected with the musical press, 
writing for the Orchestra, Musical World, the 
Choir, etc.; and as editor, until recently, of the 
Musical Standard, and now doing editorial 
work on the A/usical News, his pen has been 
active in the cause of the art and its professors. 


-~ It is needless to-say. he~ has-been a teacher of: 


varied experience. As a conductor of choral 
and orchestral performances, Dr. Turpin has 
had no lack of practice. Some few years ago 
he successfully condticted the fine orchestral 
concerts given by a picked. London. orchestra at 
the Cardiff National Eisteddfod. It may be 
added, his essays and leaders on music have 
been widely appreciated, not only at home, but 
in America and other countries, some having 
been translated into the different Continental 
journals. During a greater part of his career 
Dr. Turpin has done duty as a_ church 
organist. 

As a lecturer and public speaker our subject 
is well known. Equally has he been recognised 
as a musical examiner, in which capacity he has 
long done duty, from time to time, at the College 
of Organists, the R.A.M., and he has long been 
one of the examiners at the Royal College of 
Preceptors. He has not only taken an active 
part in the establishment of the College of 
Organists and in its-excellent work after its 
establishment, but he was a leading spirit in 
the building up of Trinity College, London, and 
of the Metropolitan’College of Music. 

He was presented with the diploma of F.C.O. 
honoris causd, and made in similar fashion an 
L.M.T.C.L. In November 1889, upon’ the 
petition of the professors of music at all our 
universities and a great number of other lead- 
ing musical men, Mr. E. H. Turpin received 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury the degree 
of Doctor of Music. The action was so popular 
that in January 1890 a banquet was given to 
Dr. E. H. Turpin, attended by some 220 
representative musical people and ladies and 
gentlemen connected with literature and art, 
under the presidency of Prof. Sir John Stainer. 
The honour of Mus. Doc. was conferred under 
unique conditions, and was made still more 
emphatic by the public subscription which paid 
for the legal expenses and cost of robes, etc. 





Dr. Turpin is an hon. mem. R.A.M., and a 
member of the Philharmonic Society. 


“Ofbe Paracfete.’”” 
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INGULARLY appropriate, indeed, in 
its subject to the holy season just 
passed, and at which it appeared, 
comes Mr. Halford’s unassuming little 

work. Written in cantata form, with solos for 
soprano, tenor, and bass, the scheme of the 
work allows of but little scope for the display 
of dramatic energy, and depends for its effect 
more entirely on the melodiousness of the airs 
and the clearness and attractiveness of the part- 
writing. In these respects “The Paraclete” 
will be found a worthy companion to such 
minor works as Gaul’s “ Holy City,” and others 
of the smaller sacred cantatas; a class of 
composition in which the musical writers of 
Birmingham appear to. be unusually prolific, 
and to have attained a singular excellence. 

The words set by'Mr. Halford were written 
by Miss Alice M. Vince (a daughter of the late 
Dr. Vince, a well-known local Nonconformist 
minister), who has divided the work into three 
parts, severally distinguished as “The Ascen- . 
sion,” “The Waiting Church,” and “The 
Coming of the Holy Ghost.” 

The cantata opens with a short Prelude in 
B flat, built mainly on two phrases which occur 
again as /e/t-motifs later in the. work; these 
are given out first by strings employed in the 
upper registers, and then repeated with the 
addition of the wood, wind, and horns. Thus 
introduced, the bass narrator recounts the 
Ascension of our Lord, and the gracious promises 
made by Him before being separated from His 
disciples, and, the key modulating into C minor, 
the fact of the reality of the Ascension is 
insisted on in a graceful air for soprano, “Jesus 
our Saviour, who for us hath died,” and 
emphasised by a well-written Quartet in E flat, 
the first part being brought to a conclusion with 
a chorale in the style of Bach, preceded by a 
full chorus of triumphant praise, “ Exalt ye the 
glorious King of kings.” 

The second part, describing the attitude of 
expectancy of the disciples, is principally re- 
markable for an extremely bright and, melodi- 
ous Chorus in E, “No longer at the break of 
day ;” and ends with a gracefully written hymn, 
“The gracious Saviour promised,” set by Mr, 
Halford as an unaccompanied four-part chorus 
for male voices. 

The third part, illustrative of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, contains some of the best and 
most ambitious writing in the work; and here 
occurs the principal opportunity for display on 
the part of the tenor in the air, ‘‘ Hail, Thou 
gracious Spirit,” an exceedingly well - written 
number. The work concludes with an elabor- 
ate fugal setting of the words, ‘ All ye who live 
for ever praise the Lord, Hallelujah, Amen.” 

Taken as a whole, the work, which occupies 
some three-quarters of an hour in performance, 
will prove acceptable to church choirs at Whit- 
suntide, and also to choral societies wishing to 
appropriate the first part only of a concert to 
their own share. ; 

Elegant in conception, melodious in treat- 
ment, and offering no great difficulties of per- 
formance, the cantata should enhance the 
reputation of the composer, and provide a 
welcome addition to our stock of choral music. 

R. B. BANDINELLI 





THE death is announced of the celebrated basso, 
Enrico Cherubini, at the age of forty-five. 

“The Paraclete,” a sacred cantata for soprano, tenor, and 
bass soli and chorus, by George Halford. London, Novello. 
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N the month of June last year, thousands | 
of the literary and artistic world were | 
flocking to the mountain home of art in | 
the Bavarian Highlands. 

-In the little theatre of Oberammergau that | 
ecennial representation takes place which may 
well be called one of the wonders of the world. 
Harking back in imagination, one remembers 
so vividly the consummate art in the grouping 
of the tableaux, the deliberate and distinct 
utterances of the chief actors, the grace of 
every movement, the intense reality of the great 
stage crowds, and not least of all the music, 
many reminiscences of which must constantly 
Occur to the minds of those 
who were there, such as, for 
instance, the “ Heil Dir” 
chorus, the sweet soprano 
solo of the Bride’s Lament; 
the chorus during the tab- 
leau of the Manna; the 
great double chorus, for 
chorus and invisible chorus, 
in which is so dramatically 
set forth the cry for the re- 
lease of Barabbas—“ Barab- 
bas sei von banden frei ”— 
and thecounterclaim,“Nein 
Jesus sei von banden frei ;” 
also the impressive chorale 
during the “ Abendmahl,” 
“QO gedenket dieser Liebe,” 
and the solemn “Betet an,” 
with solo “ Wie das opfer- 
holz getragen.” Much of 
this music is very tuneful, 
and written as it is, so much 
on the lines of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Weber, it con- 
stantly recalls themes in 
“Nozze di Figaro,” “Flauto 
Magico,” or morgeaux from 
the pens of Haydn or 
Weber. In our Christmas 
Number we gave an ac- 
count of a scheme to pre- 
sent the interesting villagers 
of Ammergau with a new instrument, to be 
erected inside the old organ case in their parish | 
church. It is a matter of satisfaction to be able 
to announce that the £800 needful for this has | 
nearly been raised. The slight deficiency of | 
£180 remains to be contributed. We may state . 
that at a lecture to be given at Princes’ Hall, | 
Piccadilly, on Monday afternoon, 15th June, at | 
3.30 P.M., under the patronage of Princess 


Christian,’—when the Earl of Aberdeen will | 








‘ preside,—the whole of the portions of the 


Passion Play Music above referred to will be 
given by a choir; the solos being taken by | 
Miss Florence Verey. | 

The entire profits on the occasion will be for 
the Oberammergau Organ Fund. 

The popular instrument, the “ Philoméle,” 
will be introduced by Herr Curt Schulz | 
(Zitherist to the Princess of Wales), who with 
Madame Schulz will also play on the Zither 
and Cymbalo or Hackbrett. 

These instruments are common to the dis- 
trict of the Bavarian Alps and the Tyrol. 

EEE 

Herr Pav SCHUMACHER, the principal of the 
Mayence Conservatorium, died on the 28th April, | 
aged forty-two. 
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OR the benefit of a brother artist who 
has been lying dangerously ill, Rubin- 
stein was tempted to revisit again the 
scene of his old triumphs, and in two 

hours after the arrival of the tickets at the 
music shop every seat in the great Salle de 
Noblesse, one of the most magnificent concert 





halls in Europe, was secured by the St. 
Petersburgers. 

The death of the Grand Duke Nicholas post- | 
poned the concert four days, so that the 
concert, instead of taking place, Wednesday | 
evening, the 6th May, took place, Sunday 
evening, the 1oth ; and despite the breaking of | 





WEST END OF OBERAMMERGAU PARISH CHURCH, SHOWING THE PRESENT ORGAN- 
CASE, INSIDE WHICH THE NEW INSTRUMENT IS TO BE PLACED. 


the Sabbath, I noticed several of the most 
prominent of the English and American 
residents that hitherto 1 had considered rank 
Puritans. 

It is quite useless to speak of Rubinstein’s 
playing in the year 1891 ; those who have heard 
him know no words can describe it, those who 
have never heard him can. never realise it; 
suffice it that the great pianist was never in 
better form, in better humour, in better finger, 
and as if in defiance of his sixty-two years, he 
sat down for two hours without a pause, and 
rendered the following arduous programme :— 
, Beethoven, Sonata Op. 111; Schumann, 
Etudes Symphoniques ; Chopin, Sonata, Waltz, 
2 Polonaises, Nocturne; Schubert, Moment 
Musical (4 numbers) ; Schubert-Liszt, Auf dem 
Wasser su singen, Erl Konig ; and of his own 
compositions, a Romance, Barcarolle, Caprice, 
and Mazurka. : 

The first notes of the sonata told me that 
Rubinstein was in humour, for after listening as 
I have had the luck to do through two winters 


_ to his weekly recitals of the entire pianoforte- 


literature, every little shade of his humour is 
familiar to me. This splendid sonata of Beet- 
hoven not only received full justice at his 
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hands, but was simply a miracle of pure classic 
beauty ; in short, every number was played in 
his own inimitable way. The. Etudes Sym- 
phoniques were given as only Rubinstein can 
give them ; and the Chopin numbers launched 
one on a sea of noblest, sweetest poetry, | 
was sitting on the platform within a hand-reach 
of the pianoforte, and. it was wonderful to see 
the sea of faces beneath, Rubinstein painting 
every expression at will on them. The musical 
world is long familiar with Rubinstein’s read; 

of the Funeral March on the Chopin Sonata, 
but the final movement of the sonata always 
compels one to realise what a mighty difference 
there is between Auton Rubinstein and all other 
artists. During the performance one simply 


| forgot the player, the concert hall, and his 


audience ; one. saw what he himself tells us 
this movement means—a lovely, deserted grave, 
the grave of some great man‘ who had been 
buried amidst tears and lamentation; time 
elapses, the grass has grown on the grave, and 
the dead one lies there per. 
force alone. It was a ter- 
rible picture; one heard 
and felt the wind, as it 
mournfully whirled through 
the leaves and grasses, and 
one realised that grim irony 
of death before which all 
_ things shiver and fade. - 
There is something in 
the formation of Rubin- 
stein’s hand that makes 
impossible things for others 
possible to him, and his 
rendering of the last move- 
ment of this sonata is one. 
In Schubert and his own 
compositions Rubinstein 
was never more graceful, 
more charming, more re- 
fined, his virtuosity more 
wonderful. 
He had been sitting two 
hours before the pianoforte 
when he stood up, and this 
was the signal for a scene 
of the wildest enthusiasm 
amongst the Russian audi- 
ence. I have seldom seen 
anything like it ; cheer after 
cheer went up from the 
throat of every man, 
woman, and child in the 
place. _ Rubinstein was presented with an 
address, and had to return innumerable times 
to bow his acknowledgments, but he only sat 
down once to the pianoforte, playing his well- 
known Valse Caprice. 

In the artists’ room he showed me all his 
finger nails, every one frayed and broken, and 
he told me that his entire hand felt as if 
underneath the skin was a mere pulp. 

From all parts of Russia enthusiastic 
admirers had travelled expressly to hear hiv, 
and even too-from Paris. Altogether for us 
was a memorable night, a wonderful one, still 
another added to the many we have spent with 


the great Russian genius ! 
ALEX. M‘ARTHUR. 





THE clever young concert soprano, Miss Jos 
Simon, who came from San Francisco 
teacher, the veteran Herr Formes, two of ca 
years ago, will now retire into private life. “ 
married at Palace Gardens Church, Kensingto, 
Tuesday, April 21, to Mr. E. H. Ba: ley, 8 gett 
man well known in musical life, and Libe ; 
date for North Camberwell. Mr. Bayley aes 
leading member of the syndicate of capitalist fist 
under the title of the Comedy Opera C pany; od 
brought out Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Sorceret 
“*H.M.S. Pinafore.” . al 
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loewe’d Saffada,” 
| to gather’‘round it, and the effort to give 


and. fReir ®face in, 


| 


These give his Effigies a place of honour in 
Music’s temple. But many defects and points 
of inferiority have. allowed the dust of years 


it a more than historical niche is futile. His 
great songs are’almost all too long ; his desire 


M udl @ af Hi Stor y | for dramatic unity leads him to use one theme 


—: 0 
HE musical public, particularly in Eng- | 
land, is being invited by Mr. Bach to 
reconsider the verdict which has con- 
signed Loewe to oblivion. (“//7s music, 
like Reichardts, has gone’ by for ever.” Dr. 
Gehring of Vienna in Grove’s Dictionary.) In 
his book on the Art Ballad, Mr. Bach insists on 
Loewe’s claim to a very high ‘rank among 
representative composers, and in the preface to 
the volumes now under review he professes to 
aim higher still, to place these ballads side by 
side with Handel’s oratorios, deep in the hearts 
of the whole British nation. Inestimable service 
is done in art and science by students who | 
closely follow up some particular investigation | 
or pursue some particular line of study, but it 
must not be forgotten, that focussing the eye on 
any one object for any length of time is apt to 
interfere with the power of clear vision, when 
the attention is turned to general matters ; that 
particular and enthusiastic study of any one 
art form, however excellent in its way, above 
all, championship of a neglected genius, is not 
the surest guarantee of sound historical. or 
comparative criticism. And it is the duty of 
musical critics to review the evidence, to con- 
firm a right view, and correct any error of vision 
with all the acumen they can use and all the 
authority they may possess.) - 
. Joharin Carl Gottfried Loewe was. born in 
1796 near Halle, and died so lately as 1869. At 
eleven years of age he was:a.chorister in Céthen, 
and shortly afterwards, in Halle, the beauty of 
his voice made him many distinguished friends, 
one of whom (King Jerome) granted him an 
annuity which enabled him for some years to 
devote himself entirely to the study of music. 
In 1818 he composed the first of his famous 
ballads, “Edward,” and the “ Erlking,” four 
years later than Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade,” three years later than ¢he “ Erlking,” 
and two after “The Wanderer.” It is mani- 
festly absurd to call Loewe, as Mr. Bach does, 
“The creator of the Art Ballad.” 

In 1820 he was elected professor at the 
Gymnasium of Stettin, and in the following 
year, music director to the town, and organist 
of St. Jacobus. Among his journeys he seems 
to have visited London (1847), and armed with 
good introductions, he was received even in 
Royal circles. A very curious disease attacked 
him in 1864, when he lay in a trance for six 
weeks. In 1866 he was.forced to resign his 
municipal appointment, and three years after- 
wards a similar trance preceded his death. 

_As Mr. Bach points out, Loewe was on in- 
timate terms with Goethe, and is said to have 
conversed with him about the character of the 
Ballad ;” but remembering Goethe’s expressed 
opinion of such a composition as Schubert’s 

Erlking,” he cannot be considered a strictly 

reliable authority on. the subject. And it is 





certainly too much to claim for Loewe, that “he 
succeeded in giving the Ballad in music such 
Perfect form, that it will be a model for all time 
to come.” 

The great charm of his work is what we 
might call somewhat conventional originality , 
and independence of themes and treatment. | 


Po Album, two vols. Schlesinger, Berlin. . Weekes & 
London. English and German words ; edited, with pre- 





face, by Albert B, Bach, j 





as principal ‘subject, but want of the particular 
genius so necessary denies him many of the re- 
sources of theme-development, and consequently 
they often tend to become monotonous. He 
uses some discords with great harmonic skill 
and fine feeling for effect, but his means are 
somewhat limited, and often sound like tricks ; 
while from a broad point of view his harmony 
is often poor, and even sometimes descends 
almost to triviality (as in “Der Wirthin Téch- 
terlein ”). Shy 

In short, his aim was so high, and his ideal so 
pure, that he deserves a place among those com- 
posers who have helped to open up new fields 
to their successors. But to win the crown of 
immortality for individual compositions is given 
to very few, and Loewe is not an absolute 
enough genius to take his place with these. 
Time, it must be confessed, is a severe and 
cruel test. It tries a man’s work as with fire ; 
and only such pure unalloyed gold as Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Schubert used can hope 
to come out of the ordeal triumphantly. Andif 
Loewe must in time share the fate of Piccini, 
Mercadante, Cimarosa, Marschner, and many 
other great workers, his memory, at least, must 
be honoured when we hear such wonderful 
realisations of his ideal as Senta’s ballad in 
the “ Flying Dutchman.” 

The selection made by Mr. Bach for these 
two volumes is an excellent and a representative 
one. One only regrets the omission (for copy- 
right reasons doubtless) of the “ Nachtliche 
Heerschau,” which is a particularly fine ballad. 
The first volume contains “Edward,” the 
“Erlking,” and the “Fisherman” — three of 
Loewe’s most successful compositions. The 
first is Scotch in its subject, and most dramatic 
in character. The second begins in such a 
powerful way that one almost trembles for the 
pre-eminence of Schubert’s setting, but soon 
one misses the “ Steigerung,” the crescendo of 
excitement which raises the other to such an 
undisputed place. The “Fisherman” is in 
some respects more satisfactory than either of 
the preceding. There is more balance than is 
possible in the first poem, in which the excite- 
ment is always at high pressure, and is better 
sustained in expression than the “ Erlking.” As 
an inspiration, however, it must be content with 
the third place. “Sir Oluf” treats of the well- 
known “Erlking’s Daughter” legend, and in its 
lines of description and dialogue offers scope 
enough for varied “ Ballade” treatment ; but in 
spite of the striking nature of the chief subject, 
the composition must be pronounced greater 
in conception than in execution. “ Archibald 
Douglas,” another Scotch theme, and the 
“Three Wooers” (“ Der Wirthin Téchterlein”) 
complete the first volume. 

The songs in the second book are not so well 
known, save perhaps the grand Odin’s Ride— 
(Odin’s “ Meeresritt”), and the quaint “Clock” 
(“Die Uhr”). “Fair Red Rose” and “The 
Nick” are both more than interesting; but 
before offering a more particular analysis of 
these and the other songs it will be well to trace 
the development of the “ Ballade,” in order to 
approach the subject from a proper historical 
standpoint. 

The “ Ballade,” like all song forms, is derived 
from the simple Strophic form. And even a 
short sketch will serve to show. the influence 
which the rise of dramatic feeling, the decay of 
the vocal school, and the growing possibilities 
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of recitative had in extending the scope and 


possibilities of the Ballade, and in creating 
what is called the “ Art Song”—a branch which 
blossomed in Mozart’s tender and modest 
“Veilchen,” and after a century’s growth béars 
such lovely flowers as the songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, and Liszt. 

First, then, we shall speak of the simple 
song or Strophe form. This is the most spon- 
taneous music form, and for that reason it 
was already far advanced on its way, while 
counterpoint was still groping in the dark and 
dust of the Middle Ages. All that was required 
was good-going lines; the music so to speak 
came of itself’ Much modulation was neither 
necessary nor desirable, and along with the 
easy balance of rhyme and rhythm went the 
simple alteration of long and short notes, 
accents, phrases, and simple modulations. 

We need not mention with any circumstance 
the Troubadours or the Minnesingers, and 
may only direct attention to the vast i varied 
stock of Volkslieder, which so maryellously 
emboily and feflect the characteristics] of each 
nation. i 

Again, various political and social crises have 
inspired the words ‘and music of many a song 
which lives in Europe’s history. And it will 
surprise no one to find these exciting composi- 
tions most numerous and most effective in 
France, that mniost susceptible of nations 
(“ Marseillaise,” “(Ca Ira”). 

The inspiration need not be that of actual 
passing events, for the general spirit of 
patriotism, which glowed so strongly in Burns’ 
heart, put into his mouth the burning stanzas 
of “Scots wha hae,” and gave new life to an 
old tune. Again, the influences in the air gave 
inspiration to such’sea songs as those of Dibdin 
—hardly to be mentioned with the others, save 
as an example of the expressjon of “ Zeit-geist ” 
in words and song. : 

These wild flowers are sometimes very beauti- 
ful, but are only wild flowers, and the serious 
musicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had no call to be discouraged as they 
laboriously broke up the hard ground and tilled 
it, sowing the seed in the sweat of their brow, 
for they knew that in the garden they were 
planting fairer flowers would grow than the 
bravest among these natural products of a rich 
soil. 

Not seldom has a composer been inspired by 
simple unaffected words to produce an exquisite 
lyric—a term which, according to Palgrave, 
implies a poem turning upon a single thought, 
Jeeling, or situation. Two charming examples 
of this style, nearly a hundred years apart, are 
Haydn’s ‘‘ My Mother bids me bind my Hair” 
(from “ Twelve English Canzonetts,” 1796), and 
Sullivan’s “Where is another Sweet as my 
Sweet.” .The first is adorned with a few old- 
fashioned, ornamentations, but the harmonic 
structure of both is alike simple. 

The effort to combine science with expression, 
or rather to apply the rules of science in aiming 
at expression, was a long and a hard one. 
Little success attended the workers in Italy 
during the first part of the seventeenth century. 
But they were discovering for their successors 
the possibilities of Recitative, or speech in song. 

Just as the wiles of the World and the Flesh 
attracted the Neapolitan Opera composers from 
the severe ideal of the Northern Tuscan school, 
it is there, in sunny Naples, that we find the 
first distinct idea of Aria—frankly accepting the 
principle which made the popular melodies 
( Villanelli) so attractive, and applying a sensible 
artistic balance thereto. To Alessandro Scarlatti 
is the honour usually attributed of having formu- 
lated the first regular Aria, though to any one 





who studies the works of some of his immediate 
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predecessors, it is evident that, like a good 
many similar “ discoveries,” it was the outcome 
of a general feeling—the general striving to 
embody a vague idea. The form of this aria 
was a first part—a regular melodic strain—a 
second part in some related key, very often the 
relative minor, and a return to the first part 
(Da Capo). Almost any of Handel’s songs 
affords an example of this style of treatment, 
and he was particularly happy in his use of the 
device. The drawback is, of course, the formal 
effect induced by the mere repetition of an 
already well-developed period, and it is not 
unusual nowadays to omit in performance all 
save the opening symphony after the second 
part has been sung. 

The master in whose hands this aria form 
reached its highest point of artistic success was 
Mozart. With him the second part is not so 
distinct from the first, and does not emphasise 
the contrasting so much as the complementary 
nature of its mission. The return to the first 
subject also is most delicately managed, as in 
“Voi che Sapete,” and the caressing, wheedling 
“ Batti, Batti”—a still more beautiful example. 
These and their noble companions in Mozart’s 
operas show the transition from the old rigorous 
and, in all but the greatest hands, pedantic 
form to the modern, which seeks to avoid 
formalism—as is fit in the correct representa- 
tion of any progressive emotion. 

The natural development of the more dramatic 
conception of the Aria, which uses Recitative so 
freely (in its various forms of simple, parlante, 
artoso, stromentato, etc.), led to the composition 
of almost whole operas 77 fefto—the so-called 
Scena. Of this form Beethoven’s “Ah Perfido!” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice” are notable ex- 
amples, and it has been beautifully used, for 
example, by Weber in “Softly Sighs” (Der 
Freischiitz) and “the great “Ocean” aria 
(Oberon), 








(70 be continued.) 
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OLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
was born at Salzburg, in the Salz- 
kammergut, Austria, on the 27th 


January 1756, and died at Vienna, 
sth December 1791. 

Never was man, esteemed and beloved by 
his fellow-countrymen and petted at court by 
his monarch, more shabbily treated than this 
greatest of the world’s musicians. After having 
given the world his sublime “ Don Giovanni,” 
the world allowed him to give music-lessons at 
something like sixpence an hour to keep the 
wolf from his doors ; and when he died there 
were only a few personal friends to follow the 
hearse, to see him put by—well put away into 
a pauper’s grave—at Vienna in the year 1791. 
A snowstorm overtaking the small dismal 


_funeral cortege, the friends fled home; the 


gravediggers received the coffin that contained 
all that was mortal of Mozart, and buried the 
corpse anyhow. 

Many years afterwards, the chivalrous 
Viennese all at once remembered that there 
had lived and died amongst them a “ Mozart,” 
and calling a meeting together, it was unani- 
mously resolved to erect a grand monument over 
Mozart's rernains,—which remains, however, 
nobody could tell where they were to be found, 
all researches and digging notwithstanding. 
It is true at Salzburg, indeed, they show the 


lowly cottage where the great master was born ; 
the house being vulgarly painted in old 
German letters, ‘‘ Mozart’s Geburtshaus,” can 
be seen at a few miles’ distance, and is noticed 
by all travellers passing Salzburg from the 
railway station. Whether Mozart has got his 
monument at Vienna, we know not and care 
less to know, for he has set himself a far 
grander, an imperishable monument in the 
hearts of the people— 


‘* Ein Denkmal im Herzen 








Ist besser als von Stein.” 


And it is truly grateful and comforting, when 
witnessing a performance in Germany of his 
“ Don Juan,” to see the singer of the title-réle 


table, and going right to the front of the foot- 
lights, he raises his glass of champagne, and 
with the full ‘accompaniment of the orchestra in 
Mozart’s own strains, toasts his memory— 


‘* Dies ist ja aus dem ‘ Figaro’ von Mozart, 
Dieses Glass dem unsterblichen Meister, 
Mozart ein donnerndes Hoch !” 


ovations has prevailed on the boards through- 
out Germany ever since “ Don Giovanni” was 
given for the first time at Berlin, initiated there 
by the then all-powerful music director of 
operas and Mozart’s contemporary, the great 
Spontini, composer of the “ Vestalin” and 
other noble works. This great Italian, the 
lion of the day, when he entered the orchestra 
to conduct “ Don Giovanni” for the first time, 








his breast covered all over with stars and 
decorations, bestowed upon him by as many 
royal patrons, overheard his first violinist 
remark to his neighbour, “ Look at Maccaroni. 
How they smother him with their glittering 
favours, and Mozart has not got a single order.” 
Spontini turned round and audibly said, “ Yes ! 
gentlemen, you are right—Mozart indeed needs 
no such baubles,” and swinging his baton, the 





overture to “Don Juan” began. The enthu- 
siasm was intense, and the opera _pro- 
ceeded without a hitch, when there arose 
presently a noise in the back part of the pit, and 
a voice was heard to say, “ But it’s all wrong, 
—the second violins play all ‘F’ instead of 
‘F sharp ;’—it’s shameful!” “Turn him out,” 
criedsome. ‘‘Shut yp, you fool,’ said his neigh- 
bour; “what do you know about music?” 
“Well, 1 ought to,” was the reply, “for I have 
written this music.” And soon it was known 
all over the big house that Mozart himself was 
present; he had been sent by his patron, 
Count N., all the way from Vienna to Berlin to 
witness the first performance of his “Don 
Juan,” and to see what the good citizens of the 
“City of Intelligence” had to say about it. 
Spontini, seated at the conductor’s desk, on 
being informed of this, turned ;ound as if to 
assure himself of the fact, and exchanging a few 
words with the “Don” on the stage, who was 





just having his dinner @ /a Russe, and treating 
the ladies to champagne, he gave a sign to the 
orchestra, and the “ Don” rising from the table, 
glass in hand, stepped right to the footlights, and 
amidst indescribable enthusiasm and deafening 
cheers, roared out— 


‘* This glass to thee, immortal Mozart, 
Everlasting glory to thee!” 


As we are just now having in London a 
German exhibition at Earl’s Court, it is 
whispered that its indefatigable director, Mr. 
John R. Whitley, intends to have a *‘ Mozart 
Commemoration,” when we trust to get, besides 
his “Requiem,” also his operas, one and all, 
even if only in concert fashion, including the 





“Magic Flute,” “Le Serayglio,” “ Ticus,” 


invariably rise at the Supper scene from the | 


This beautiful and most impressive of all | 


“Figaro,” and above all, his “Don Juay» 
given in the good old German style and fashion, 
which never fails to set the German heart 
a-throbbing with shame; pride, and anger, 
Ad anticipandum, 1 think I cannot do better 
| than to present you with the enclosed “ Mozart’; 
First Two Compositions for the Pianoforte or 
| Klavier,” Opus 1 and 2 of the great master, 
| composed by him in January and March in the 
| year 1762, when he was a mere child, scarce six 
_ years old, and which I have treasured up for 


| Many a year. : 


I believe, reproduced in the Magazine of 


| Muséc, it will prove an acceptable “souvenir to 
| many of the large numbers of its readers.” 
| Also you will find in the music supplement his 
| canzonetta from “ Don Giovanni,” arranged by 
him for his young pupils when he was forced to 
| give them music-lessons to keep body and soul 
| together. W. M, 


| Wiofin | trings.’ | 
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E have received an interesting little 
brochure on violin strings, which, we 


believe, is the only work published on 
the subject. In this pamphlet a de. 
tailed account is given’ of the processes under- 
gone in their manufacture, and the different 
kinds of strings in use. 

Violin strings are made from the intestines of 
lambs, the finest quality being procured from 
those under a year old, as they are more sus- 
ceptible and pliable when manufactured from 
such. The intestines, after falling to 76° Fahr, 
receive numerous washings to remove all fatty 
matter; they are then subjected to an acid 
treatment, being placed in a solution of nitric 
acid for three hours, and exposed to the 
air for one hour. This is repeated for nine 
days; each day the solution of acid is made 
stronger. After the end of nine days they are 
finally taken from the solution and thoroughly 
washed, to remove all traces of acid. They 
are now spun on whéels, then placed, while 
wet, on a stretching frame, and the tension 
is very gradually increased. 

The next: process is to bleach them by ¢ 
posure to sulphur fumes. The temperature of 
the bleaching room is cautiously raised, am 
when the strings are nearly dry the sulphur is 
ignited. After being smoked for five hours 
they are removed, being sufficiently bleached. 

They now receive their final turning on the 
| wheel, and are polished with horse-hair; att 
| again stretched, and then tested, both for 
| acidity and quality. : 
They are next gauged, and any uneven parts 








rejected ; after this they are oiled, rolled, cut — 


into lengths, and tied in bundles. 
A great many useful hints as to treatment of 
violin strings are given in this little a 





THE tooth representation of ‘Lakmé” was git 
in Paris during the first week of May at the Opin 
Comique. Mme. Arnoldson was to have sung, bet 
was, unfortunately, ill. Her place was, however 
taken by Mdlle. Horwitz at very short notice, and 
with great success. Mdlle. Horwitz is 4 
Mme. Marchesi; and had not been long engaged # 
| the Opéra-Comique when this (for her) fortunate 
| opportunity occurred. The performance was 
| as an act of homage to the memory of the 


regretted Delibes. 
nibh jatlesimn nite 
* Violin Strings, by J. Edwin, Bonn ; Brading, Isle of Wie 
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minor and mysterious music: the 
Fafner and curse motives are specially 
prominent. When the curtain rises the stage 
represents a forest : it is dark, and a figure is 
dimly seen. Alberich is hovering near Fafner’s 
cave, and apart from the words he sings, the 
syncopated chords in the orchestra reveal the 
presence of a Nibelung. ‘Wotan, in his 
customary disguise of a wanderer, now appears ; 
he enters into conversation with Alberich, and 
the theme is the coming event with its por- 
tentous results. There are some effective 
contrasts between the restless: music of the 
Nibelung and the stately music of the god. 
Alberich awakens the worm Fafner, and tries to 
persuade him, but in vain, to give him the fatal 
ring. 
ig now dawns, and Alberich hides in 
the cleft of arock. Mime and Siegfried arrive : 
the orchestra combines with marvellous dexterity 
themes connected with both, and, Brynhilde’s 
slumber motive, for the present in troubled 
tones, The youth has been brought hither to 
learn what fear is: the terrors of the forest, the 
monster nigh at hand, the danger of an attack, 
all this is vividly portrayed. But Siegfried’s 
courage is high: his impetuous motive sounds 
out boldly, and soon the cunning but unsuccess- 
ful dwarf is requested to leave him in peace. 
Siegfried now rests under a linden tree. His | 


T the sword. The second act opens with 


body rests, but not his mind, for gazing up at | 


the branches, he thinks of his fathér, and | 
especially of his mother: he wonders what 
semblance she had, why she died. The 
orchestra in subdued tones lets us_hear,. 
among other motives, the tender and beautiful 
one connected with Sieglinde, beginning 
thus— 











Soon his attention is arrested by the singing of 
abird. To describe the lovely orchestration at 


| who approaches, and unconsciously tells the 
| victorious youth that he intends to cut off his 
| Mead. But Siegfried soon fells him to the 
| ground. The crafty character of the dwarf is 

admirably depicted in the music of this scene. 
| Still once more Siegfried rests under the tree. 


% . An agitated phrase in the orchestra tells of | - 
HE first act closed with the forging of | .oime strong feeling which fills his heart: it 


has been called the “motive of love’s joy.” 
| ‘The bird now sings of the maid slumbering on 
| the fire-guarded rock. And the music with its 
motives, at one moment of the peerless maid, at 
another of the fearless youth, becomes ever more 
exciting, until the curtain falls, and the second 
act comes to a close. 
The third act opens with powerful, passionate 
music. When the curtain rises, a rocky moun- 
| tain is dimly visible through the night and the 
| raging storm. Wotan. summons the goddess 
Erda—“ the all-wotter of all world-wisdom,” 
and the wonderful magic chords associated 
with this mysterious personage are heard. 
The god feels that. Siegfried will ‘“‘work'a deed 
for the world’s release,” and bows before fate. 
Erda vanishes. The storm has ceased ; the 
moon sheds a feeble light ; Siegfried approaches, 
guided hither by the bird.’ Wotan opposes his 
advance, but the youth shatters to pieces the 
spear of the god. He is on his way to Bryn- 
hilde, and love knows no hindrance. He is 
soon close to the magic circle of fire, but: still 
advances while the orchestra resounds with his 
motives, and with the sparkling strains of the 
god of fire. But the music gradually calms, 
and the motive of the slumbering maiden, that 
soothing, haunting melody, 
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is heard. Siegfried is on the rocky heights, 
and discovers the maid asleep ; and the music 
here is of special charm. The awakening of 
Brynhilde is accompanied by music which the 
composer penned in one of his most inspired 
moments : it has passion and grandeur. Sieg- 
fried replies with glowing ardour, and when at 
last they unite their voices, the orchestra glows 
with fervour. The love strains which follow, 
by their beauty, charm, and variety, would hold 
spell-bound ever an audience to whom Italian 
melody was specially dear. This last act of 
Siegfried certainly displays the genius of 





this moment is quite beyond the power of any 
pen. Its beauty has won all hearts; it is 
admired even by those who are not in sympathy 
with the master’s art theories. Siegfried tries 
to imitate the sounds of the birds on a reed, 
but the tones which he produces are failures ; 
and after listening once more to the bird, he 
fiings away the reed, pulls out his silver horn, 
and the air resounds with his merry ¢all. 
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But the moment has come to test the courage 
of the youth: Fafner has emerged from his 
cave, and is close to Siegfried. The fight with 
the dragon has been censured by critics as | 
ridiculous, and some of Wagner’s greatest 
admirers regret that the monster is not kept | 
Sut of sight. After he has been. killed, | 
Siegfried touches the blood, and. is thus | 
‘tabled to understand the vaice of the bird, 
"hich now resumes its song: it tells him 
the hoard, the tarnhelm, and the ring. The 

Y Music soon ceases. Mime comes to 
‘sure himself of the dragon’s death, and at 
an same time Alberich ‘issues from a rocky 
fe ', and the music, if not beautiful, is interest- 
ae: At length. Siegfried appears from. the 
i: he holds in his hands the tarnhelm and 

‘tng. The bird warns him against Mime, | 











| very last note the interest grows more and 


Wagner at its fullest ; and if any one can listen 
to it unmoved, that person lacks a soul for what 
is beautiful and grand. The famous passage 
commencing 

“ Ewig war ich, 

Ewig bin ich,” 

has become familiar through Wagner’s intro- 
duction of the motive commencing 
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\ 
into his “Siegfried” Idyll. When one con- 
siders the length of this closing scene, it is 
extraordinary that the composer should have 
been able to avoid an anti-climax; up to the 








more intense. 

In closing this brief sketch-of the- work, we 
would remind our readers that the clever piano- 
forte score of Klindworth’s gives after all but 
a faint. glimmering of the wonders of the full 
score. 





RUBINSTEIN has received..a most valuable Easter 
gift from the Czar of Russia. He is hesitating between 
Paris and New York for a winter residence. Alex- 
ander M‘Arthur will follow, as soon as possible, as his 


Oe German 
EexRibifion af 
Earl’ Oourt. 
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HIS exhibition was opened on Saturday 

the gth of May by the Lord Mayor of 

London, and promises to become a 

great success, for Mr. John R. Whitley, 

who conceived and carried out this grand under- 

taking, does not treat us only to the ordinary 

run of dry-as-dust exhibits of the works and 

hand-crafts of a friendly nation, but gives us in 

his beautiful grounds at Earl’s Court an illus- 

tration of real German outdoor life, such as is 

to be found at the present day in almost every 

city, health resort, and Spa all over the Father- 

land, and which are’such a source of delight to 

the British tourist travelling abroad. This is 

now being brought, as a sort of superior sample, 

to his very doors, and we hope and trust will 
become thoroughly acclimatised ‘over here. 

The opening ceremony was short, for after 
the Lord Mayor’s chaplain had said a short 
prayer, the combined German Choral Societies 
of London, supported by the bands of the 
Hesse-Darmstadt Regiment, No. 115, and that 
of the Second’ Bavarian Regiment, “Crown 
Prince” (under the leadership of our genial 
pianist and composer, M._Bonawitz), played 
splendidly the well-known heroic “ Tannhauser” 
March, after which Mr. John R. Whitley 
addressed the company, amongst whom were 
the Marquis of Lorne and Prince Bliicher of 
Wahlstatt (a descendant of the old Field 
Marshal “ Vorwarts,” who joined hands with 
Wellington at Waterloo. Old Bliicher, when 
shown London from. the top of St.. Paul’s, 
exclaimed, “ Ach, mein Gott, was for’n City to 
sack,” for which he was instantly heavily 
punished by the University of Cambridge 
creating him a “ Doctor of Music ;” moreover, 
he really did sack Napoleon’s field carriage on 
the battlefield of Waterloo; this carriage is 
now to be seen, with all its contents, at Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxwork Show. “Sic transit gloria 
mundi!”), After this the whole company, some 
12,000 strong, sang vigorously the “ Wacht am 
Rhein,” and the exhibition was declared open. 
This very impressive ceremony was brought to 
a close by the combined forces intoning the 
German and British national hymns, “ Heil Dir 
im Siegerkranz” and “God save the Queen.” 
Of the exhibits, the monster show “ Germania” 
in the great arena, the gallery of emperors frém 
Charlemagne up to date, and many other 
features, we have no room to speak now, it 
would fill volumes, and so we can only. mention, 
that in the beautiful park and gardens, which 
are brilliantly and very tastefully lighted up at 
night by Messrs. James Pain & Sons, there are 
several German restaurants, with “English 
waiters though,” and an exact facsimile of the 
famous big “ Heidelberg Cask” arranged as a 
German “Wein Stube.” Here Mr. Hugo 
Damm, the most charming of mine hosts, the 
proprietor of the well-known firm of wine mer- 
chants, the Messrs. Mundt & Co. of Berlin, 
dispenses champagnes and Rhine wines, and 
no doubt will also let-us’ have the Rhine's most 
glorious gift, her famous Maywine Cup—Ger- 
many’s unparalleled ‘‘ Rhine Wine Kalt- 
schaale.” ‘Besides this noble tub, there is a 
genuine Schleswig-Holstein farm-house, which 
will ‘prove intensely interesting to both Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and 





secretary. 





Germany’s present fair Empress, as both these 
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predecessors, it is evident that, like a good 
many similar “discoveries,” it was the outcome 
of a general feeling—the general striving to 
embody a vague idea. The form of this aria 
was a first part—a regular melodic strain—a 
second part in some related key, very often the 
relative minor, and a return to the first part 
(Da Capo). Almost any of Handel’s songs 
affords an example of this style of treatment, 
and he was particularly happy in his use of the 
device. The drawback is, of course, the formal 
effect induced by the mere repetition of an 
already well-developed period, and it is not 
unusual nowadays to omit in performance all 
save the opening symphony after the second 
part has been sung. 

The master in whose hands this aria form 
reached its highest point of artistic success was 
Mozart. With him the second part is not so 
distinct from the first, and does not emphasise 
the contrasting so much as the complementary 
nature of its mission. The return to the first 
subject also is most delicately managed, as in 
“Voi che Sapete,” and the caressing, wheedling 
“ Batti, Batti”—a still more beautiful example. 
These and their noble companions in Mozart’s 
operas show the transition from the old rigorous 
and, in all but the greatest hands, pedantic 
form to the modern, which seeks to avoid 
formalism—as is fit in the correct representa- 
tion of any progressive emotion. 

The natural development of the more dramatic 
conception of the Aria, which uses Recitative so 
freely (in its various forms of sémp/e, parlante, 
artoso, stromentato, etc.), led to the composition 
of almost whole operas 7” fetto—the so-called 
Scena. Of this form Beethoven’s “Ah Perfido!” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice” are notable ex- 
amples, and it has been beautifully used, for 
example, by Weber in “Softly Sighs” (Der 
Freischiitz) and the great “Ocean” aria 
(Oberon). 

(70 be continued.) 
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OLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
was born at Salzburg, in the Salz- 
kammergut, Austria, on the 27th 
January 1756, and died at Vienna, 

sth December 1791. 

Never was man, esteemed and beloved by 
his fellow-countrymen and petted at court by 
his monarch, more shabbily treated than this 
greatest of the world’s musicians. After having 
given the world his sublime “Don Giovanni,” 
the world allowed him to give music-lessons at 
something like sixpence an hour to keep the 
wolf from his doors ; and when he died there 
were only a few personal friends to follow the 
hearse, to see him put by—well put away into 
a pauper’s grave—at Vienna in the year 1791. 
A snowstorm overtaking the small dismal 
funeral cortege, the friends fled home; the 
gravediggers received the coffin that contained 
all that was mortal of Mozart, and buried the 
corpse anyhow. 

Many years afterwards, the chivalrous 
Viennese all at once remembered that there 
had lived and died amongst them a “ Mozart,” 
and calling a meeting together, it was unani- 
mously resolved to erect a grand monument over 
Mozart's retaains,—which remains, however, 
nobody could tell where they were to be found, 
all researches and digging notwithstanding. 
It is true at Salzburg, indeed, they show the 
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lowly cottage where the great master was born ; 
the house being vulgarly painted in old 
German letters, ‘‘ Mozart’s Geburtshaus,” can 
be seen at a few miles’ distance, and is noticed 
by all travellers passing Salzburg from the 
railway station. Whether Mozart has got his 
monument at Vienna, we know not and care 
less to know, for he has sét himself a far 
grander, an imperishable monument in the 
hearts of the people— 


** Ein Denkmal im Herzen 
Ist besser als von Stein.” 


And it is truly grateful and comforting, when 
witnessing a performance in Germany of his 


invariably rise at the Supper scene from the 
table, and going right to the front of the foot- 


Mozart’s own strains, toasts his memory— 





‘* Dies ist ja aus dem ‘ Figaro’ von Mozart, 
Dieses Glass dem unsterblichen Meister, 
Mozart ein donnerndes Hoch !” 


out Germany ever since “ Don Giovanni” was 
given for the first time at Berlin, initiated there 
by the then all-powerful music director of 
operas and Moazart’s contemporary, the great 
Spontini, composer of the “Vestalin” and 
other noble works. 
lion of the day, when he entered the orchestra 
to conduct “ Don Giovanni” for the first time, 





his breast covered all over with stars and 
decorations, bestowed upon him by as many 
royal patrons, overheard his first violinist 
remark to his neighbour, “ Look at Maccaroni. 
How they smother him with their glittering 
favours, and Mozart has not got a single order.” 
Spontini turned round and audibly said, “ Yes! 
gentlemen, you are right—Mozart indeed needs 
no such baubles,” and swinging his baton, the 











overture to “Don Juan” began. The enthu- 
siasm was intense, and the opera _pro- 
ceeded without a hitch, when there arose 
presently a noise in the back part of the pit, and 
a voice was heard to say, “ But it’s all wrong, 
—the second violins play all ‘F’ instead of 
‘F sharp ;’—it’s shameful!” “Turn him out,” 
criedsome. ‘‘Shut-up, you fool,’ said his neigh- 
bour; “what do you know about music?” 
“Well, 1 ought to,” was the reply, “for I have 
written this music.” And soon it was known 
all over the big house that Mozart himself was 
present; he had been sent by his patron, 
Count N., all the way from Vienna to Berlin to 
witness the first performance of his “Don 
Juan,” and to see what the good citizens of the 
“City of Intelligence” had to say about it. 

Spontini, seated at the conductor’s desk, on 
being informed of this, turned sound as if to 
assure himself of the fact, and exchanging a few 
words with the “Don” on the stage, who was 
just having his dinner @ /a Russe, and treating 
the ladies to champagne, he gave a sign to the 
orchestra, and the “ Don” rising from the table, 
glass in hand, stepped right to the footlights, and 
amidst indescribable enthusiasm and deafening 
cheers, roared out— 


‘* This glass to thee, immortal Mozart, 
Everlasting glory to thee!” 


As we are just now having in London a 
German exhibition at Earl’s Court, it is 
whispered that its indefatigable director, Mr. 
John R. Whitley, intends to have a *‘ Mozart 
Commemoration,” when we trust to get, besides 
his “‘ Requiem,” also his. operas, one and all, 
even if only in concert fashion, including the 
“Magic Flute,” “Le Seraglio,” “Ticus,” 


“Don Juan,” to see the singer of the title-rdle 


lights, he raises his glass of champagne, and | 
with the full accompaniment of the orchestra in 


This beautiful and most impressive of all | 
ovations has prevailed on the boards through- | 


This great Italian, the 


“Figaro,” and above all, his “Don Juan; 
given in the good old German style and fashion, 
which never fails to set the German heart 
a-throbbing with shame; pride, and anger. 

Ad anticipandum, \ think I cannot do better 
than to present you with the enclosed “ Mozart's 
First Two Compositions for the Pianoforte or 
Klavier,” Opus 1 and 2 of the great master, 

composed by him in January and March in the 
| year 1762, when he was a mere child, scarce six 
_ years old, and which I have treasured up for 
| many a year. 

| I believe, reproduced in the Magazine of 
| Music, it will prove an acceptable “souvenir to 
| many of the large numbers of its readers,” 
Also you will find in the music supplement his 





| canzonetta from “ Don Giovanni,” arranged by 
him for his young pupils when he was forced to 
give them music-lessons to keep body and soul 
| together. W. M. © 
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E have received an interesting little 
brochure on violin strings, which, we 
believe, is the only work published on 
the subject. In this pamphlet a de- 

tailed account is given of the processes under- 
gone in their manufacture, and the different 
kinds of strings in use. 

Violin strings are made from the intestines of 
lambs, the finest quality being procured from 
those under a year old, as they are more ‘sus- 
ceptible and pliable when manufactured from 
such. The intestines, after falling to 76° Fahr., 
receive numerous washings to remove all fatty 
matter; they are then subjected to an acid 
treatment, being placed in a solution of nitric 
acid for three hours, and exposed to the 
air for one hour. This is repeated for nine 
days; each day the solution of acid is made 
stronger. After the end of nine days they are 
finally taken from the solution and thoroughly 
washed, to remove all traces of acid. They 
are now spun on wheels, then placed, while 
wet, on a stretching frame, and the tension 
is very gradually increased. 

The next process is to bleach them by ex- 
posure to sulphur fumes. The temperature of 
the bleaching room is cautiously raised, and 
when the strings are nearly dry the sulphur 1s 
ignited. After being smoked ‘for five hours 
they are removed, being sufficiently bleached. 

They now receive their final turning on the 
| wheel, and are polished with horse-hair; are 
| again stretched, and then tested, both for 
acidity and quality. 

They are next gauged, and any uneven parts 
rejected ; after this they are oiled, rolled, cut 
into lengths, and tied in bundles. 

A great many useful hints as to treatment of 
violin strings are given in this little ~ 

















Tue tooth representation of ‘Lakmé” was given 
in Paris during the first week of May at the Opéra: 
Comique. Mme. Arnoldson was to have sung, bat 
was, unfortunately, ill. Her place was, however, 
taken by Mdlle. Horwitz at very short notice, : 
with great success. Mdlle. Horwitz is a pupil o! 
Mme. Marchesi; and had not been long engaged at 
the Opéra-Comique when this (for her) fortunate 





opportunity occurred. The performance wit: Oe 
as an act of homage to the memory of the mu 


regretted Delibes. 
ae Se cand 





| * Violin Strings, by J. Edwin, Bonn ; Brading, Isle of Wight 
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“Siegfried.” 
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the sword. The second act opens with 
minor and mysterious music: the 
Fafner and curse motives are specially 
prominent. When the curtain rises the stage 
represents a forest : it is dark, and a figure is 
dimly seen. Alberich is hovering near Fafner’s 
cave, and apart from the words he sings, the 


T: first act closed with the forging of 


syncopated chords in the orchestra reveal the | 


presence of a Nibelung.. Wotan, in his 
customary disguise of a wanderer, now appears ; 
he enters into conversation with Alberich, and 
the theme is the coming event with its por- 
tentous results. There are some effective 
contrasts between the restless. music of the 
Nibelung and the stately music of the god. 
Alberich awakens the worm Fafner, and tries to 
persuace him, but in vain, to give him the fatal 
ring. 

aang now dawns, and Alberich hides in 
the cleft of arock. Mime and Siegfried arrive : 
the orchestra combines with marvellous dexterity 
themes connected with both, and, Brynhilde’s 
slumber motive, for the present in troubled 
tones. The youth has been brought hither to 
learn what fear is: the terrors of the forest, the 
monster nigh at hand, the danger of an attack, 
all this is vividly portrayed. But Siegfried’s 
courage is high: his impetuous motive sounds 
out boldly, and soon the cunning but unsuccess- 
ful dwarf is requested to leave him in peace. 
Siegfried now rests under a linden tree. His 
body rests, but not his mind, for gazing up at 
the branches, he thinks of his fathér, and 
especially of his mother: he wonders what 
semblance she had, why she died. The 
orchestra in subdued tones lets us _ hear, 
among other motives, the tender and beautiful 











one connected with Sieglinde, beginning 
thus— 
~ —>~~—2_ 2 ee 2. 2. e 5 
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Soon his attention is arrested by the singing of 
abird. To describe the lovely orchestration at 
this moment is quite beyond the power of any 
pen. Its beauty has won all hearts; it is 
admired even by those who are not in sympathy 
with the master’s art theories. Siegfried tries 
to imitate the sounds of the birds on a reed, 
but the tones which he produces are failures ; 
and after listening once more to the bird, he 
fings away the reed, pulls out his silver ‘horn, 
and the air resounds with his merry call. 








But the moment has come to test the courage 
of the youth: Fafner has emerged from his | 


who approaches; and unconsciously tells the 
victorious youth that he intends to cut off his 
Mead. But Siegfried. soon fells him to the 
ground. The crafty character of the dwarf is 
admirably depicted in the music of this scene. 
Still once more Siegfried rests under the tree. 
An agitated phrase in the ‘orchestra tells of 
some strong feeling which fills his heart; it 
has been called the “motive of love’s joy.” 
‘The bird now sings of the maid slumbering on 
the fire-guarded rock. And the music with its 
motives, at one moment of the peerless maid, at 
another of the fearless youth, becomes ever more 
exciting, until the curtain falls, and the second 
act comes to a close. ; 

The third act opens with powerful, passionate 
| music. When the-curtain rises, a rocky moun- 
tain is dimly visible through the night and the 
raging storm. Wotan summons the goddess 
Erda—“ the all-wotter of all world-wisdom,” 
and the wonderful magic chords associated 
with this mysterious personage are heard. 
The god feels that. Siegfried will ‘‘ work a deed 
for the world’s release,” and bows before fate. 

Erda vanishes. The storm has ceased; the 
moon sheds a feeble light ; Siegfried approaches, 
guided hither by the bird.’ Wotan opposes. his 
advance, but the youth shatters to pieces the 
spear of the god. He is on his way to Bryn- 
hilde, and love knows no hindrance. He is 
soon close to the magic circle of fire, but still 
advances while the orchestra resounds with his 
motives, and with the sparkling strains of the 
god of fire. But the music~gradually calms, 
and the motive of the slumbering maiden, that 
soothing, haunting melody, 

















cave, and is close to Siegfried. The fight with | 
the dragon has been censured by critics as | 
ridiculous, and some of Wagner's greatest | 
‘dmirers regret that the monster is not kept 
ut of sight. After he has been killed, | 
Siegfried touches the blood, and. is thus 
‘tabled to understand the vaice of the bird, 
Which now resumes its song: it tells him 
{the hoard, the tarnhelm, and the ring. The 
Nely music soon ceases. Mime comes to 


assure himself of the dragon’s death, and at 
; same time Alberich ‘issues from a rocky 
i , and the music, if not beautiful, is interest- 
€ At length. Siegfried appears from the 


— he holds in his hands the tarnhelm and | 





¢ ring. The bird warns him against Mime, 


| secretary. 





is heard. Siegfried is on the rocky heights, 
and discovers the maid asleep ; and the music 
here is of special charm. The awakening of 
Brynhilde is accompanied by music which the 
composer penned in one of his most inspired 
moments : it has passion and grandeur. Sieg- 
fried replies with glowing ardour, and when at 
last they unite their voices, the orchestra glows 
with fervour. The love strains which follow, 
by their beauty, charm, and variety, would hold 
spell-bound even an audience to whom Italian 
melody was specially dear. This last act of 
Siegfried certainly displays the genius of 
Wagner at its fullest ; and if any one can listen 
to it unmoved, that person lacks a soul for what 
is beautiful and grand. The famous passage 
commencing 
“ Ewig war ich, 
: Ewig bin ich,” 

has become familiar through Wagner’s intro- 
duction of the motive commencing 
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‘ 
into his “Siegfried” Idyll. When one con- 
siders the length of this closing scene, it is 
extraordinary that the composer should have 
been able to avoid an anti-climax; up to the 
very last note the interest grows more and 
more intense. 

In closing this brief sketch.of the- work, we 
would remind our readers that the clever piano- 
forte score of Klindworth’s gives after all but 
a faint. glimmering of the wonders of the full 
score. 








RUBINSTEIN has received. a@.most valuable Easter 
gift from the Czar of Russia. Heishesitating between 
Paris and New York for a winter residence, Alex- 
ander M‘Arthur will follow, as soon as possible, as his 


Oe German 
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HIS exhibition was opened on Saturday 
the oth of May by the Lord Mayor of 


London, and promises to become a 

great success, for Mr. John R. Whitley, 
who conceived and carried out this grand under- 
taking, does not treat us only to the ordinary 
run of dry-as-dust exhibits of the works and 
hand-crafts of a friendly nation, but gives us in 
his beautiful grounds at Earl’s Court an illus- 
tration of real German outdoor life, such as is 
to be found at the present-day in almost every 
city, health resort, arid Spa all over the Father- 
land, and which are’such a source of delight to 
the British tourist travelling. abraad. This is 
now being brought, as a sort of superior sample, 
to his very doors, and we hope and trust will 
become thoroughly acclimatised over here. 

The opening ceremony was short, for after 
the Lord Mayor’s chaplain had said a short 
prayer, the combined German Choral Societies 
of London, supported by the bands of the 
Hesse-Darmstadt Regiment, No. 115, and that 
of the Second Bavarian Regiment, “Crown 
Prince” (under the leadership of our genial 
pianist and composer, M. Bonawitz), played 
splendidly the well-known heroic “ Tannhauser” 
March, after which Mr. John R. Whitley 
addressed the company, amongst whom were 
the Marquis of Lorne and Prince Bliicher of 
Wahlstatt (a descendant of the old Field 
Marshal “ Vorwarts,” who joined hands with 
Wellington at Waterloo. Old Bliicher, when 
shown London from. the top of St. Paul’s, 
exclaimed, “‘ Ach, mein Gott, was for’n City to 
sack,” for which he was instantly heavily 
punished by the University of Cambridge 
creating him a “ Doctor of Music ;” moreover, 
he really did sack Napoleon’s field carriage on 
the battlefield of Waterloo; this carriage is 
now to be seen, with all its contents, at Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxwork Show. “Sic transit gloria 
mundi!”), After this the whole company, some 
12,000 strong, sang vigorously the “ Wacht am 
Rhein,” and the exhibition was declared open. 
This very impressive ceremony was brought to 
a close by the combined forces intoning the 
German and British national hymns, “ H@jl Dir 
im Siegerkranz” and “God save the Queen.” 
Of the exhibits, the monster show “ Germania” 
in the great arena, the gallery of emperors from 
Charlemagne up to date, and many other 
features, we have no room to speak now, it 
would fill volumes, and so we can only. mention, 
that in the beautiful park and gardens, which 
are brilliantly and very tastefully lighted up at 
night by Messrs. James Pain & Sons, there are 
several German restaurants, with “English 
waiters though,” and an exact facsimile of the 
famous big “ Heidelberg Cask” arranged as a 
German “Wein Stube.” Here Mr. Hugo 
Damm, the most charming of mine hosts, the 
proprietor of the'well-known firm of wine mer- 
chants, the Messrs. Mundt & Co. of Berlin, 
dispenses champagnes and Rhine wines, and 
no doubt will also let-us- have the Rhine's most 
glorious gift, her famous Maywine Cup—-Ger- 
many’s unparalleled ‘‘ Rhine Wine Kalt- 
schaale.” ‘Besides this noble tub, there is a 
genuine Schleswig-Holstein farm-house, which 
will ‘prove intensely interesting to both Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and 





Germany’s present fair Empress, as both these 
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ladies spent many happy hours, in the days of 
their childhood, in exactly such a farm-house, 
amongst the wealthy peasantry over there. In 
his address, Mr. John R. Whitley also mentioned 
that the Queen has signified her intention to 
visit the German Exhibition, when there cer- 
tainly will be a great surprise, in case Her 
Majesty should hear the Arlberger Tyrolesé 
Singers give out, amongst their many pretty 
little mountain jodlers, this very plaintive, 
beautiful stanza :— 
‘*Ma Mutter mag mi nit 
Ka Schatz'l hab i nit 
Und sterben thu i nit, 
Was thu i doa?” 


They sang it there on the opening night, in full 
chorus ; they do not know that this song was 
written many years ago by the very president 
of this most interesting exhibition, Duke Ernest 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who, when deer-stalking 
one day, with his younger brother Albert, in the 
Tyrolese Alps, heard the young maiden, Mirzl’s 
wailing— 
‘*My mother likes me not, 
A sweetheart I ain’t got, 
And die I won’t just yet, 
What shall I do?” 


with the result that Duke Ernest remained 
single to this day, and his brother went to 
England, where he is now affectionately remem- 
bered as “ Albert the Good.” And what became 
of Mirzl? We don’t know; but another fair 
young Mirzl—maybe her granddaughter—is now 
delighting the audiences at Earl’s Court with 
her splendid soprano and high top notes— 
** And die I won't just yet, 
What shall I do?” 
W. M. 
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T will be remembered that some time back the 
Council of the National Co-operative Festival 
offered three prizes for the setting to music of 
words selected by them, extracted from ‘‘ The 

Song of the Sower,” by William Cullen Bryant. The 
judges have now made their award, and the following 
is their official report :— 

‘*We, the undersigned, having carefully examined 
the compositions sent in for the above competition, 
unanimously agree in awarding the gold medal to 
the composition bearing the motto ‘ Hyperion,’ the 
silver medal to that bearing the motto ‘ Paratus et 
Fidelis,’ and the bronze medal to that bearing the 
motto ‘Strongitharm.’ In arriving at this conclu- 
sion, we have been guided not only by the considera- 
tion of the abstract merits of the music submitted, 
but by its adaptability for the purpose designed, viz. 
performance by a large body of singers at the Crystal 
Palace. We wish further to say that we recognise 
in several of the compositions not named music of 
considerable excellence. 

“WG. M*NauGut, A.R.A.M. 
(H.M., Assistant Inspector cf Music). 

“L. C, VENABLES 

(Principal of South London Inst. of Music). 
**GrorGE Oakey (Mus, B, Cantab.). 

‘*To Wm. Broomhall, General Secretary, 
“ National Co-operative Festival, 
** 49 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.” 

The names of the successful competitors are as 
follows :—Gold medal, H. Elliott Button (‘‘ Hy- 
perion”’), 13 Stratford Road, Kensington Road, W.; 
silver medal, John More Smieton (‘‘Paratus et 
Fidelis”), 6 Fintry Place, Broughty Ferry, N.B. ; 
bronze medal, Charles Broan (‘‘ Strongitharm ”), 
30 Blantyre Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
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MONG the orchestral compositions of 
the great masters there are few works 
that have a greater charm for the 
more fanciful lover of music than 

Beethoven’s Symphony. in F, No. 8 Unlike 
the ‘‘ Pastoral,” this symphony has been pub- 
lished to the world without any indication from 
Beethoven as to what it may be supposed to 
represent. Brightness and rusticity it has 
always been credited with,. but, so far as the 
writer is aware, nobody has ever sought to 
attach a definite programme to it. Despite the 
animadversions of many _ well - intentioned 
musicians it may be maintained that there is 
considerable possibility of good in the much- 
abused practice of programme-writing, in many 
cases awakening as it does, among concert- 
goers, a more lively interest in music, the 
general scope and intention of which they are 
otherwise too often unable to fully appreciate. 
In these circumstances, then, it may perhaps be 
permissible to offer a few notes on this sym- 
phony, partaking at once of something of the 
nature of analytical criticism and “ programme.” 
As regards a definite “programme,” many 
guesses might be made, for mere guess-work 
any speculation on the subject must be at best. 
Taking into account the rustic feeling of a great 
part of the work we may assume it to be the 
delineation, in its broader aspects, of the course 
of a summer day in some such rustic community 
as Beethoven himself Joved to dwell in at that 
pleasant season of the year. Accepting this 
hypothesis, it will be noticed that there is a fair 
amount of relationship between the various 
movements of the symphony. In_ the first 
movement (allegro vivace econ brio) Beet- 
hoven, without prelude or introduction, bursts 
into a depiction of the glories of new-awakened 
nature. The opening phrase, 
Viol. i —~ Sas 


dat: 
which is at the same time the first enunciation 
of the principal subject of the movement, is 
full of freshness and crispness. In this move- 
ment, which might be styled “landscape music,” 
we have all the buoyant freshness and gaiety of 
the early morning, The mounting sun has not 
yet fully conquered the dews and mists of ‘the 
night; everything is cool, fresh, and bright ; 
and man betaketh himself to his work in the 
fields whistling. The entire movement is worked 
out on the subject indicated above and closely- 
allied themes, the whole serving as a sort of 
pan to smiling and luxuriant nature. 

In the second movement (a//legretto scher- 
zando), like the first, we have a strong suggestion 
of nature in her more Arcadian aspects. Here 
may be found the drowsy silence of the mid-day 
heat. The movement is completely given over 
to the sounds of the forest, the whirring of 




















e 
being very characteristic in its suggestion of 
the feathered denizens of the wood. Quaint 
also is the responsive phrase— 











| played by the violoncellos and basses. As is 
| wcll known, Beethoven was greatly addicted to 





SL haa: 
composing while on long country rambles, and 
it requires but little stretch of the imagination 
to fancy him wandering through the 
shadows of Some sun-gilded*wood and Noting 
down the music of the birds ; embalming in his 
score, as it were, the songs-of the forest. 

The third movement, marked tempo de 
menuetio, maintains the bright and: joyful 
character displayed in the preceding numbers, 
The first part of the movement is somewhat 
Haydnish in character, as is, indeed, the whole 
symphony in its bright and optimistic feeling, 
Of great melodic beauty also is the the lovely 
horn part in the middle of the movement— 











In this movement there is some return of the 
human interest of the drama as we might call 
it, although hardly rustic enough for the repre- 
sentation.of our dramatis persona. In the last 
moyement, however, there is a more distinct 
characterisation of the spirit most in harmony 
with our hypothetical outline of the general 
plot of the symphony. From the point of view 
we have adopted it was indeed a happy accident 
that Beethoven thought fit to make the closing 
scene of his symphony, like the closing of the 
village day, the most bustling scene of all, 
In the tripping rhythm of the movement— 


3 3 
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we have a representation of the conventional 
dance rhythm of peasants, as generally repre- 
sented. 

The symphony bears the date 1812, Beethoven 
being at the time about forty-two years of age. 
That in this symphony, the last but one, of his 
immortal nine, Beethoven should have returned 
in such great measure to the simple and 
ingenuous style of Mozart and Haydn is 
certainly curious. There is joy and delight in 
life evinced in all his symphonic works, but 
perhaps in no other, not even in the “ Pastoral,” 
does he preserve a more uniform lightness of 
touch and brightness of orchestral colouring 
than in this, his Eighth Symphony. Comment 
or criticism on the purely musical aspects of 
this symphony are alike somewhat superfluous 
at this time of day. Beethoven’s instrumenta- 
tion is so obviously the right thing in the 
right place, that the more one knows of 
music the less one can find to say about 
Beethoven ; while the most competent criticism 
possible of his position in the world of musical 
art is the repetition of statements which 
have by this time become world-renowned com- 
monplaces. All that has been attempted in 
this article has been to draw the attention of 
the unscientific music-lover to the more pic- 
turesque aspects of a work deserving of a wider 
popularity than it at present enjoys. 

Noi e TES hee W. H. D. 
— eee 

WE note amongst the passenger list of the R.M,S. 
Rimutaka, who left New Zealand on April 16th, the 
name of Mr. D. E. Theomin. _ This gentleman 1s 
chairman of the Dresden Pianoforte Manufacturing 
| Agency Company of Dunedin, N.Z., and Wellington, 
| who with their twenty-two agencies throughout the 
colony ateitslargest importersand distributorsof pianos 
and organs. ‘Mr, Theomin will be found in 
at Messrs, Michaelis; Hallenstein, & Co., 17. and 18 
Basinghall Street, E.C., ‘and as the Dresden Co. buy 
only for cash, and we. understand the object of Mr. 
Theomin’s visit is mainly to inspect the 
European piano factories and arrange for. contracts, 
we haye no doubt he will receive a hearty welcome 
at the, hands, of our English Continental com 
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No. V.-THE FAIRY’S MIRROR. 


DARK wintry afternoon was fading into 

night, and the fire in Effie Williamson’s 

little study was dying down to grey 

ashes, the room was growing very cold, 
and the young student at last. threw down her pen, 
and tried to coax a little warmth from the embers. 
Soon a wee flame blazed up cheerfully, and made 
things much more comfortable. Effie sat down 
again to her lessons, but could not settle to work 
satisfactorily. 

“T can’t answer these tiresome old theory ques- 
tions,” she said petulantly ; ‘‘ here’s a nice specimen, 
‘write a table of all the keys (with their signa- 
tures) (1) in proper order.’ Then’she gave the fire 
another poke, more in anger than with any desire 


to improve its" condition, which by this time left | 


nothing to be desired. 

“Can J be of any use,” inquired a small voice ; and 
then to her surprise Effie saw a tiny figure standing 
beside the inkstand. A beautiful little creature it 
was, and so exquisitely neat that -Effie glanced with 
compunction at her own ink-stained fingers and un- 
tidy dress, feeling also very conscious that her hair 


- corresponded with them. 


‘‘Who are you?” she asked. ‘‘I did not hear 


any one come in; how little you are, and how pretty. | 


Are you a fairy?” 

The visitor nodded gaily. ‘‘That’s it,” she said. 
“T will tell you my name by and by; at present I 
want to help you if you will let me ;’’ and then she 
gravely sat down on a dictionary with a pen-box for 
a footstool, and listened while Effie unfolded her 
grievances. . 

“T know, of course,” she said, after a time, ‘‘ that I 
ought to be able to do all this easily, but I can’t put 
it into proper words.” 

“Well,” said the fairy brightly, ‘‘suppose we 
start at the beginning. Excuse me one moment ;” 
and she took carefully out of her pocket a little 
mirror, 

‘Look at this, and tell me what you see.” 

“I see a great many shining lines of gold, with 
spaces of blue sky between.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“Yes, just under the lowest of them is a great 
diamond, Why it is a mote/ and there is some 
writing at the side of it;” then she read,— 

‘**Keynote of C major, no signature required,’” 
There is something else below which I cannot dis- 
tinguish, The fairy raised the mirror slightly, which 
showed more of the shining lines underneath, and 
more writing. Effie read—(3) ‘‘Relative minor 3 
semitones below C ;” and then another jewelled note 
appeared upon the blue space intended for 4, which 
is 3 semitones below C. i 

“Do you understand that?” asked the fairy. 

“Yes, perfectly, thank you.” 

“Look again steadily, and see what happens.” 
Then the figure 1 appeared, and took up a position 
beside the note C, 2 followed on the next note above 
{D), and so on until a large § arrived,“and took 
possession of the line assigned to G, upon which 
another sparkling note appeared. : 
“Count your semitones, and see if there are " 6h 
\4) aid the fairy, 

“Yes,” answered Effie. 

“That's right ; 7 semitones form a”— KG, 

‘Perfect sth,” cried Effie. ‘The note is G (a 
Sth from C), signature F sharp, relative minor E, 
-and there it all is.” 

_ The fairy laughed merrily, and put the mirror back 
im her pocket, 

“Now write them down,” she said ; and when they 
were entered in the exercise book thus—‘‘C major, 

tynote C, no signature required, relative minor A ; 

major, keynote G, signature F sharp, relative 
racy E,” she saw quite plainly that the filth note 
tom G (viz, D) would be the next key required. 
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“‘How many sharps do you want?” demanded 
| the fairy. ie 

‘‘Two ; F sharp and C sharp.” 

“* Why do you require C ; will not any other do?” 

‘* Of course not.” 

‘“Why?” She looked so innocent, that Effie 
could scarcely think she meant mischief, but the 
| fairy’s eyes danced with fun as she repeated her 


question, which, to be sure, was rather a ‘/eading 
| one (5). . 

‘* Well, then,” said Effie, rather crossly, ‘‘I don’t 
know why ; of course it must be C sharp, but please 
tell me how it is "— . 

‘* Because,”’ said the fairy, ‘‘C is the seventh note 
in the scale of D, and there must ‘always be only a 
semitone between that and. the keynote, so C is 
raised to C sharp, or how caz it lead any one’s ear to 
expect the tonic to follow it, as Mr. Davenport asserts 
it does in his book, which I see on the table there.” _ 

‘*Qh, that is the reason, is it?” said Effie. 

‘* May I see your little glass again?” 

**You may, if you will tell me what you want to 
see.” 

‘‘The fifth note from D, which is A, you know, 
and”— 8 

“© What is the fifth note called?” 

‘‘Dominant ; and the signature is F sharp, C sharp, 
and G sharp, because G is the seventh note, and 

must be raised a semitone, in order to make it the 
| leading note ;”. and the fairy’s mirror showed it all, 
| just as Effie had described it, with F sharp minor 
| flashing a third below A major, in lovely rainbow- 
| tinted diamonds, 
| “Now,” said the fairy, ‘‘you know how to do 
| your sharps; make haste and finish them.” 
Effie worked away with a will, and soon had the 
| table complete, finding it quite easy to do so by 
attending to the above simple rule. 

‘* Please will you show me how to do the flats,” 
she asked, when the sharps were finished. 

‘* Take C for the starting-point, and count down 
five notes of the scale.” 

‘* F major, signature B flat ?” 

‘* Right ; what relative minor?” : 

‘*D. Shall I go up five notes for the next key?” 

‘* Certainly not,” and the fairy frowned severely at 
Effie. ‘‘Go down a perfect fifth, count your semi- 
tones, and you will arrive at B flat. © What 
signature, dunce?” 

‘*B flat and E flat.” 

6c Why ? ”» 

‘* Because £ is the fourth note, and has to be 
lowered a semitone.” 

‘© Why?” 

‘Oh bother, I don’t know why, because it has.” 

‘ Because,” said the fairy, shaking a mite of a 
forefinger at Effie, with the air of a judge delivering 
sentence, “‘ because otherwise your semitones would 
not occur in their proper ‘places, viz. in major ‘scales 
between the third and fourth, and again between the 
seventh and eighth; where have you been all your 
life that you never heard this before?” 

‘*T have heard it scores of times,” said Effie, ‘‘ only 
somehow these scraps of knowledge slip out of the 
way when they are most wanted; but you make it 
ever so much clearer.” 

‘* Of course I'do; it is my mission to do so, My 
name is Order; you can’t do better than cultivate my 
acquaintance. Now, I will show you one of my 
transformation scenes.” Out came the tiny mirror 
again, and as Effie, gazed into its shining face, it 
gradually expanded until it seemed to fill the room ; 
then it grew larger still, deepening and widening, until 
a wondrous sight was spread before the girl’s startled 
eyes. Seven lofty hills rose in snowy splendour ; the 
highest peaks crowned with the dazzling rays of the 
rising sun, which caught the sparkling surface of 
their summits, and showed their names cut in 
jewelled fire across their brows. The lowest of them 
all was in deep shadow, and had no-name, the purity 
of its outline being unbroken by the jagged sharps 
which distinguished the others. The hill five degrees 
above this, was adorned with only one sharp, the 
next had two, and so on, until the highest of all 
seemed nearly on fire with its seven great signs. 
The eight white hills against a background of palest 
sapphire sky, which the sun flooded with lovely 
prismatic tints, presented an exquisite appeatance, 
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impossible to describe. But all this beauty was very 
cold, the north-east wind whistled shrilly through the 
keen air, which in a few moments became darkened 
with clouds, speedily overshadowing the brief glory of 
| the sunrise, and sprinkling another coat of feathery 
snow over the hills, through which the great signa- 
tures showed, not as jewels, but like rough-hewn 
black crosses; and while Effie was regretting the 
sunlit beauty of. the snow, the fairy reversed her 
magic mirror, when lo! the snow had vanished, cold 
winds were replaced by a soft breeze from the south- 
west, the white hills disappeared, and Effie found 
herself gazing down a beautiful valley flooded by 
the soft light of a May moon. The air was full of 
music, and the delicious breath of hawthorn bloom 
which shone in the moonlight like fairies’ silver, freshly 
minted, which, indeed, it was. Effie looked carefully 
down, and at length saw that the valley was divided 
into terraces, upon each of which a signature stood 
out in pearls or opals, excepting the top one, which 
was bare, that being the great index of them all, as 
it was also of the hills. The terrace néxt to’the top 
one had one pear-shaped pearl, which signified that 
it-had but ome name. The one below it had two, 
until the lowest was so hidden in leafy depths as to 
be nearly lost to view. 

'« There, you see,” said the fairy gently, ‘‘are the 
two great pictures of the signatures (6). Some people 
prefer one aspect, and some another. Genius can 
mingle them into harmonious beauty ; but there are 
the chief facts, that sharps ascend and flats descend 
by a law of nature which admits of no variation.” 

‘Oh yes,” cried Effie gratefully ; and while she 
was yet speaking, vision and fairy were gone, and Effie 
was again alone in her little study, scanning the depths 
of the glowing embers, wherein all these scenes had 
been portrayed to her thoughtful gaze. It may be 
interesting to learn that at the next theory lesson 
Effie headed the class. 


PRIZE COMPETITION.* 


A Prize of 5s. is offered for the best answers from a 
competitor under twenty-one years of age. 

Prizes of 3s. 6d. and 2s, are. offered for the best 
answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON “ THE STORY 
OF THE FArRY’S MIRROR.” 


I. Key Signatures. 


What is meant by key signature ? 
Why do keys need signatures ? 
Do all keys need a signature ? 


Il. Zhe Order or Succession of the Keys. 


What is said to be’the order or succession of the 
keys with sharps ?. 

What is said to be the order or succession of the 
keys with flats? r 

How do you find the major scale with one sharp, 
starting from C? 

How do you find the major scale with one flat, 
starting from C? 

Why does G major need a signature of one sharp? 

Why does F major need a signature of one flat? 


III, Relation of Keys. 


How do you find the relative minor of a key? 
Name relative minors of C, F, G flat, A, and E 
flat major, 
IV. Perfect Fifths. 


Why are fifths called ‘‘ perfect” ? 
Write on treble clef perfect. fifths from A, A flat, 
F, B, G flat, C sharp. , : 


Vv. Leading Note. 


Which is the leading note of a scale, and why is it 
so called ? 
Name the leading notes of A, B, C, C sharp, D, 
D flat. 
VI. 


Write a table of all the keys (with their signatures) 
in proper order. ‘ 











"The Magasine of Music Pictorial Pianeforte Tutor, 
price ss., is the text-book that should be used by competitors. 
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CONDITIONS. 

1. The foregoing questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in. proper 
order, 

2. The competition papers must be sent on or 
before Saturday, June 20, to competition Editor, 
Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
EC. 

3. The answers must be written legibly on one side 
of the paper only, and be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 
candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only. 


CERTIFICATE. 

“*T certify that this paper is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory, and without 
the aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [com- 
petitor’s full name here to be inserted], and that his 
or her age is correctly stated.” 

Names of successful candidates will appear in our 
August Number. 


RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION ON 
MUSICAL TALE. 
No. III. Tue Lost Quaver. 
APRIL PART. 

First Prize, 5s., for candidates under 21 years of 
age :— 

Evelyn Vernon, age 20, Shawbury Vicarage, 
Shrewsbury. 

Honourable mention :—Florence M. Allen, age 19; 
Nima Aspinall, age 19; Bessie Birmingham, age 16 ; 
Una Caldicott, age 16; Mabel Cookson, age 17; 
Laura A. Cotton, age 20; Emily Sophie Gregory, 
age 18; Maud Mary Hewett, age 20; Elizabeth 
Knight, age 19; Lila Macdiamed, age 19; Jean M. 
Robertson, age 20; Minnie Richardson, age 16. 


Second Class. 

First Prize, 3s. 6d., for candidates under 16 years 
of age :— 

Edith Edge, age 14, 24 Westfield Road, Edgbaston. 

Second Prize, 2s., for candidates under 16 years 
of age :— 

Lillian Blackwell, age 10, 60 Crystal Palace Road, 
East Dulwich, London, S.E. 

Honourable mention :—Ernest Charles S. Batten, 
age 14; Nellie Belliss, age 15; Nellie Eldridge, age 
12; Maude Agnes Harper, age 15 ; Annie Sargentson, 
age 13. . 


@WefoR Meme. 
ane Mudings. 


“AP THOMAS.” 





BY 
——0..-—— 
THE EVENT OF THE WELSH YEAR. 


HE executive committee of the National 
Eisteddfod to be held at Swansea this year 
have decided on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
21st of August as the dates for the holding 

of the National Eisteddfod. 


THE RACE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

It is said that no less than seven of the principal 
choirs, including one from Carnarvon, in North 
Wales, are in training to compete at the National 
Eisteddfod, for the chief choral prize of £200 and 
the gold baton. 


WELSH Music IN ENGLAND. 


An indication that Welsh music is gaining a 
foothold in England is to be found in the fact that 
the oratorio ‘‘ David and Saul,” by Mr. David 
Jenkins, has just been published by Novello & Co., 
and that some of the choruses have been selected for 
competition at the forthcoming Swansea Eisteddfod. 





ACCORDING TO STANLEY, 


A representation having been made to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley that his presence would be much appreciated 
at the approaching National Eisteddfod, the explorer 
has kindly fallen in with the suggestion, and 
promised to visit’ Swansea. This according to 
Eisteddfodwyr. . I have heard it rumoured, however, 
that H. M. S. will not be in this country at the time, 
and that his promise is all blarney. ’ 


AFRAID OF A COLD. 


Madame Patti’s chief reason for declining tosing at 
the National Eisteddfod is based on the fact that the 
result of singing in the canvas pavilion at Brecon two 
years ago was a severe cold. The diva will, as is her 
wont, however, sing at Swansea during the summer 
in aid of the Swansea Infirmary. At present Madame 
Patti is occupied with her bijou theatre at Craigynos, 
which is to be opened on Ist August by Mr. Henry 
Irving. 


HE won’t PLAY SECOND FIDDLE AGAIN. 


The musical committee of the Swansea National 
Eisteddfod have fallen foul of Mr. Ben Davies, the 
great London tenor and Swansea boy, on a question 
of terms. Mr. Ben Davies has stated his remunera- 
tion for appearing at the Eisteddfod at thirty guineas; 
but he required that he should not be asked, as on 
a previous occasion, to play second fiddle to any 
English artist, and that his name should be given 
equal prominence in the bill. The music committee 
have written stating that these terms could not be 
agreed to. Some members of the executive are by no 
means pleased at this reply, and it remains to be 
seen whether the Cymric feeling Mr. Davies has 
evolved will be sufficient to prove a stumbling-block. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd has, I believe, been engaged at 
a fee considerably larger than that asked by Mr. 
Davies. 


To THE FORE IN AMERICA, 


The American Musician contains a portrait and a 
notice of Mr. D. Prothero, Mus. Bac. The notice 
says :— 

““Mr. Prothero is a native of Clydach, Swansea 
Valley, and came to this country five yearsago. He 
is twenty-four years of age. In Wales‘he was a pupil 
of Dr. Joseph Parry, of the University of Wales, and 
in this country a pupil of Dudley Buck. He gradu- 
ated last year at Toronto, Canada, and won the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. He has already con- 
tested in three important musical congresses, and has 
been victorious in each one. He won 500 dollars at 
Pittsburg three years ago under Professor Courtney, 
of New York. Won 1000 at Wilkesbarre two years 
ago under Carl Zerrahn, Carl Fluger, and Arthur 
Mees. At a great musical festival held at Wilkes- 
barre, Mr. Prothero led a choir of 225 voices, termed 
the Scranton Society, in a competition for the best 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ye Nations, offer to the 
Lord.’ The prize, which was won by this.choir, was 
500 dollars, and a chair valued at 50 dollars for the 
conductor. He is also a very bright and promising 
composer.” 





Sir CHARLES HALLE has wisely reconsidered his 
announced determination to give a fresh series of 
orchestral concerts in London next spring, and instead 
he has resolved again to bring from Manchester his 
band and chorus for one or more performances of 
Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust,” a work with which his name has 
for some time past been honourably associated. 
Indeed, it is mainly to Sir Charles Hallé that the 
present popularity of Berlioz’ work is due. Choral 
concerts are always acceptable in the West-End of 
London, where. too few of them are now given. 
Whether a performance of this sort at St. James’s Hall 
will cover the expenses of bringing the Manchester 
band and chorus to London is a matter entirely for 
Sir Charles Hallé’s consideration and decision. _ If 
not, the Manchester chorus could be left behind, for 
there would be no difficulty whatever in organising in 
London half a dozen choirs large enough to fill the 
orchestra at St. James’s Hall. 


Scientific Voice, 
Artistic Singing, and 
Effective Speaking.”* 


—_—— 0 


F a student of piano-playing bought a treatise of 
its principles, he would be rather startled to 
meet at the outset a sketch of the hand 
denuded of its skin; he would be -further 

shocked if he were next met by-an anatomical section 
of the muscles and nerves; and he would drop the 
book in horror on finding himself in a pictorial charnel- 
house with an artistic drawing of his bones. The 
chances are, the student, if he have common sense, 
would discard the treatise as the work of a quack 
desirous of mystifying him at the outset, and of 
claiming a wisdom above that of his fellow-practi- 
tioners. And this, indeed, is true of many 
of the works on voice that of late years have been sub- 
mitted to the public—they bear the imprint of a 
presumptuous obtrusion of physiology for the sake 
of hiding an intrinsic ignorance of artistic facts. It 
is a pity that the work before us should be so dis- 
figured ; for instance, chapters i, and ii, are subjects 
for a medical journal rather than those of a work for 
the guidance of future singers. It is a still further 
pity on account of the unmerited odium in which a 
superficial resemblance to a certain class of writers 
seems to implicate the author before us; for within 
125 pages is compressed the most clear, perfect, and 
detailed account of the voice, its action, and its use 
that has come to our hands. : 

It is evidently the work of one who, not claiming 
to have been taught on the lines of the old Italian 
school, has yet grasped accurately its fundamental 
principles (vzde pp. 36, 37), just as Mr. Edmund. 
Myer of New York, in his work, Zhe Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint (p.. 158), sees these principles 
clearly. To an expert taught in that old school, the 
real and the unreal are quite easy of detection; for 
instance, Madame Seiler, and Mr. Curwen in his 
Standard Course, and, later on, Messrs. Browne and 
Behnke in their Voice, Song, and Speech, utterly 
falsify what the old maestri taught in the attack 
(Shock of Glottis), 

The second part of the work on ‘‘ Artistic Singing ” 
is excellent,—-it is many lessons condensed into one,— 
and should be read by all students of song. Opie 
was once asked how he mixed his colours, and he 
said, ‘‘ With brains, sir, with brains!” M. Chater 
is a man who has brains, and well knows how to use 
them; and, what is more, induces his pupils to do 
the same. The three stages of Art are experiment, 
imitation, and law. It would seem that the mimetic 
or “parrot” school of teaching is passing away, and 
that we are getting a higher class of teachers anda 
more intellectual mode of imparting instruction ; the 
danger ahead is arrogance of intellect. The duty of 
science is to explain fact, not to forecast it ; that is the 
function of revelation:: 

However, we have said enough, for the little work 
before us is too good to have extracts only given to 
our readers; we can only recommend them to pro 
cure it for themselves, and believe they will endorse 
the high eulogiums we have ventured to bestow upo? 
it. The price is only half-a-crown, and the sketches 
in some instances new. 





Mr. WECKERLIN has just presented to the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire a little volume of auto- 
graphs of Auber, which is of the greatest interest. 
It contains the great French operatic composer’ 


harmony and fugue ‘studies during the period 


he was a pupil of Cherubini. The last number of the 
volume is an instrumental fugue on a they from 
Cherubini’s opera “ Faniska,” and Auber’s signature 


is affixed to it. 
te — 


* Scientific Voice, Artistic S' inging, and Effective Sf aking. 








! By Thomas Chater. Bell & Sons. 
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HE pupils of the Athenzeum School of Music 
gave a concert in aid of the local charities 
on Saturday the 25th ult. 
grammme.was much the same as that per- 

formed at their late concert, and the impression 
created then was fully maintained. Mr, Allan 
Macbeth, principal, conducted. 

On Tuesday, the 28th, in the Queen’s Rooms, 
Messrs. Woolnoth and Halstead gave their farewell 
pianoforte recital before a numerous audience. The 


The pro- | 


major part of the evening was taken up by composi- 
tions and arrangements for two pianofortes, viz. | 
Variations on a Theme, Saint Saéns; ‘Ode to | 


Spring,” Kaff; Liszt’s ‘* Mazeppa,” orchestral accom- 
paniments being played by the second piano. 

Mr. Woolnoth also played Chopin’s Prelude ‘in 
Aflat and Ballade in G minor. Mr. Halstead gave 
a very fine rendering of Liszt's ‘‘ Sonetto del 
Petrarca” and ‘* Valse Impromptu.” These two 
enterprising young gentlemen will be very much 
missed in musical circles here ; during the short time 
they have been working together they have done 
much to open up new ground in the domain of 
pianoforte music seldom performed at concerts, and 
we have little fear but they will be heard of in the 
multitude of aspirants for fame in the great metro- 
olis. 
the Philomel Club have distributed £105 among 
local charities, being proceeds from their concerts 
last month. Since their formation they have given 
nearly £1000 to charities. Long may they sing ! 

The latest idea in music here is an attempt to 
supply it through a limited company, 





A few of | 


our local enthusiasts are dissatisfied with the short- | 


ness Of our musical season under Mr. Manns, 


and they are devising ways and means to give us | 


a season of, -say, six months, with an orchestra | 
quite as large and as competent as that which does | 
duty for nine weeks; and the project is in the | 
fom of a limited company, having an authorised | 


capital of £100,000 in 20,000 shares, only a half to 
be called for at first. The headquarters of the 


"theme will be Glasgow, and the intention is to 


supply Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Dundee, and 
other large towns with a competent band, and to 
assist at performances of oratorios, etc. - We all wish 
to hear as much as we can of a good thing, and 
hope they will succeed in their efforts, though we 
have our doubts as to the working out of the scheme. 
And pour encourager les autres on this side of the 
pond, the proprietor of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts has been induced to write a lengthy letter 
0 our late United States Consul here: (which has 
been printed for private circulation), setting forth 
the difficulties and ultimate triumph of his scheme in 
America, This new venture is not in opposition to 


tuisting schemes, but rather to extend them. 





Roted on Musica loife 
in irmingRam. 


THE FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

HE fourth and last concert of the thirty-first 
series of this Society, was given on 23rd 
April, when Madame Fanny Moody, 

ti Madame Hope Glenn, Messrs. Egward 
am and Charles Manners, were the soloists, and 
pi oir sang several part-songs under their veteran 

uctor, Mr. Stockley-; the most interesting being 


| under their hon. conductor, Mr. H. M, Stevenson, 





| and the orchestra; under Mr. W. Astley Langston, 
| gave the overtures to the ‘‘Bohemian Girl” and 


| other pieces. 





Pg by three Birmingham composers, namely, 
: ther ye Rosebuds,” by Herbert Wareing ; ‘The | 
ingers,” by A, R, Gaul; and ‘* Summer Rain,” by | 


Mh A, E, Daniels, On this occasion Miss Adelina | - A New SCANDINAVIAN OPERA, —Musical circles 
at Copenhagen are on tiptoe of expectation regarding 
the forthcoming first :performance of a new opera,. 
Henselt, and Chopin, and her performance | entitled ‘The Sorceress,” by a. young composer, 


: made her first appearance before a Bir- 

Re ig audience with pieces by Schumann, 
ms, 

of 


pi Was so well received that she has since 
4 pianoforte recital at the Masonic Hall. In 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| Rooms. 


| for repairs and alterations, which will occupy most of 


Johann Svendsen, is full of the very highest promise. 


| 

| taking leave of the Festival Choral Society for the 
| season 1$90-91, it is pleasant to be able to con- 
gratulate them on the steady increase in the attend- 
ance at their concerts, which it is to be hoped may | 
| be still more marked next season. | 


MR. STOCKLEY’S CONCERT. 


The last of Mr. Stockley’s Subscription Concerts | 
was given on 30th April. -Madame Nordica and Mr. | 
, Edwin Houghton were the vocalists, and Mr. Charles | 

Ould was solo violoncellist, The music originally | 
allotted to the orchestra included Grieg’s overture, 
‘‘In Autumn,” Henschel’s ‘‘ Fest - Marsch,” and a 
Suite by Mr. Lee Williams; but a series of unfor- 
tunate accidents necessitated their replacement by 
other works, -The concert opened with Weber's 
Overture to ‘* Oberon,” and the other orchestral music 
in the first part included a ‘‘Graceful Dance” from | 
some incidental music written for a performance. of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” by Dr..H. W. 
Wareing, which was conducted by the composer, and 
two entr’actes from Schubert’s ‘* Rosamiinde ” music. 
The place of honour in the second part was given to 
Mozart’s noble Symphony in E flat, No. 3; and two 
movements of the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
‘¢ Feramorz ” and Wagner’s introduction to the third 
act of ‘‘Lohengrin” were also given. Madame 
Nordica won a rapturous encore for a pair of songs 
by O. Weil, “‘In Autumn” and ‘‘ Spring Song,” the 
violin obligati to which were most brilliantly played 
by Mr. Fred. Ward, and also sang most expressively 
Gottschalk’s ‘‘Oh, loving heart! trust on;” and 
Mr. Houghton gave a very fine rendering of the 
scena, ‘‘Thro’ the Forests,” from Weber’s ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz.”” Mr. Ould’s contributions were Fischer's 
‘* Au bord du ruisseau,” and an étude-caprice by 
Goltermannh, the latter an example of. brilliant 
virtuosity. Mr. Astley Langston was the accom- 
panist, and Mr. Stockley conducted as magisterially 
as ever, the Symphony and the ‘‘ Rosamiinde”’ and 
‘* Feramorz ” entr’actes going especially well under his 
direction. 


OTHER CONCERTS. 
Several members of the Midland Musical Society, 


journeyed to Winson Green, on 4th May, to give a 
selection from the “Elijah” to the inmates of the 
lunatic asylum. The Birmingham Amateur Orches- 
tral Society wound up their season by giving a 
concert at the Town Hall on 25th April, in aid 
of the funds of the Allcock Street Sunday Morn- 
ing Adult School. The vocalists were Miss 
L. Taylor; Mr. H. Mobberley, with the old 
favourities ‘‘My Queen” and ‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” for both of which he was encored ; 
and Mr. W. Lee Mathews, who received the same 
honour for a ballad from Sullivan’s  ‘* Sorcerer,” 
‘‘ Time was when Love and I were well acquainted.” 
Mr. Fred. Ward was the solo violinist, and gave a 
most brilliant rendering of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 


‘* William Tell,” the ballet music from ‘‘ Faust,” and 
There has also been a short season of. 
opera at the Theatre Royal by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, and the Birmingham Amateur Opera Society 
have given two performances of the ‘‘ Sorcerer” and 
the ‘Crimson Scarf” at the Edgbaston Assembly 


The season is now over, and the Town Hall closed 


the interval before the’ Birmingham Musical Festival 
of 1891, so that nothing beyond an occasional 
chamber concert or recital need be anticipated for 
some months, there. being no other hall capable of 
accommodating the forces which our larger musical 
organisations delight-to.put on the orchestra, 

R. B. BANDINELLI. 





Enna, whose work, according to, the dictum of 





scholarly treatment. 1 
form, but the work may be described as a dream in 
choral music. Having pointed out the dignity of 


Music in Bristol. 


HE concert in aid of the Bristol District Nurses’ 
Fund, given by Mr. Riseley on April 22, 
in the Colston Hall, was a decided success, 
both in a musical and a financial sense. 

The British Society of Instrumentalists, numbering 
over 150 amateurs, led on this occasion by their pre- 
sident, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, took part in 
the first half of the concert, performing Haydn’s 
Symphony in D, Mozart’s overture ‘Die Zauber- 
flote,” Raff’s Fest-Marsch in C, and two trifles for 
muted strings, with credit both to themselves and 
their conductor. They were assisted by professionals, 
but not to any large extent, except in the wind depart- 
ment. The solo vocalists were Miss Cromey and Miss 
Aldersley, both pupils of Mr. Riseley, and Mr. 
Harper Kearton. Miss Cromey sang Braga’s Sere- 
nade, the violin obbligato to which was graciously 
supplied by the Duke of Edinburgh. The Orpheus 
Glee Society furnished the second part of the con- 
cert, singing‘several of their well known and favourite 
pieces with all their accustomed finish of style and 
intonation. Mr. Riseley also contributed two organ 
solos, one being Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sonata, in his 
usual masterly manner. There was a large audience, 
and a balance of over £100 was handed in to the 
Nurses’ Society. 

Two concerts. have been given during the past 
month by the Bristol Musical Association, at, one of 
which Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” was the chief work, 
Miss Gomez being one of the soloists, and at the 
other Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” was performed with full 
band and chorus. 

Mr, George Riseley gave organ recitals in Colston 
Hall on the 2nd, 7th, 9th, and 16th ult, 

The annual meeting of, the Society of Instrument- 
alists showed a satisfactory balance-sheet, and we 
are glad to hear that it is proposed to form a junior 
branch of the Society for beginners, which will also 
be conducted by Mr. Riseley, , 

Mr. John Barrett’s annual concert was given at the 
end of April at the Victoria Rooms, when this choir 
proved that they had worked well and heartily during 
the winter. 

Other smaller concerts have been given lately, Van 
Bree’s cantata ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Day” being performed 
by two parish choral societies, conducted respectively 
by Mr. J. Barrett and Mr. Hill. 


3 DR. TURPIN’S LECTURE. 


On the Ist ult., the members and friends of the 
Bristol Choral Society. availed themselves in large 
numbers of the advantage of attending a lecture given 
in the Museum by Dr. L. H. Turpin, F.C.O., on the 
works which they have been studying during the 
winter season, namely, Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lorelei,” and Barnett’s 
‘* Ancient Mariner.” Mr. George Riseley, the con- 
ductor of the choir, briefly introduced the lecturer, 
and Dr. Turpin then made some remarks upon the 
state of music in Bristol, pointing out the encouraging 
signs, noticing the prosperity of the different choral 
and instrumental bodies, and finally congratulating 
Bristolians upon the possession of so competent and 
persevering a musician as Mr. Riseley, who, besides 
being in the first rank of living organists, - devoted 
himself with unflagging energy to the cause of orches- 
tral music, sparing no pains till it should be placed 
upon as secure and recognised a footing as that ob- 
tained by choral music in our city. 

Dr. Turpin then considered Dr, Parry's setting of 
Milton’s fine ode, pointing out first some of the many 
beauties of the poem, and remarking upon the ap- 
propriateness of Milton’s being the first to make use 
of the word ‘‘diapason” in poetry, being himself an 
organist. Some of the words of the ode are used by 
Handel in the air ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim,” and 
some again were set in a glee by Stephens in 1776, 


and in 1887 Dr. Parry set the whole to music for the 


Bach Choir. The words have received thoughtful and 


There is no arbitrary or fixed 


the .opening' symphony, referred to a few of the 
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more striking modulations, and to the effective use 
of the chord of the diminished seventh—that mine of 
wealth for all mysterious effects—in the passage 


‘* Jarr'd against nature’s chime,” the lecturer paid a | 


well-deserved tribute to the beauty of the melody, | 
‘**O may we soon renew that song,” which, without 
any strict fugal form, is so suggestive, in its harmoni- | 
ous imitation, of the full atmosphere of choral song. | 
After the choir had sung the work, Ds. Turpin | 
dealt with ‘‘ Lorelei.” He first spoke of the strong | 
desire which Mendelssohn had for many years to 
compose an opera, and of his difficulty in the choice 
o! a libretto, caused by the feeling that so many of 
tle conditions of operatic composition were arbitrary 
and artificial ; of the final choice of the mystic German 
kgend of ‘‘Lorelei,” and of the writing of the 
music, side by side with the unfinished oratorio of 
**Christus.” The genius of the composer is rather 
lyrical than dramatic, and he is more at home in 
suggestion than in narration. Thus ‘ Lorelei” 
gives us true character music. First, the essence of 
Roman convent music, in the Ave Maria; then 
vigorous and sturdy determination, together with a 
certain restlessness, as embodied in the strongly- 
marked rhythm of the Vintage Chorus; and lastly, 
the magnificent Finale, which is perhaps a foretaste 
of what operatic music may become in a future age. 
It is built upon forms that are strictly musical, rather 
than dramatic, and consists of a series of movements, 
following each other in pleasant sequence. First, 
the Allegro, secondly, the slow movement, beginning 
on the words, ‘‘ Wretched ! deceived!” and lastly, 
the finale or rondo, which is given out first as a solo, 
‘*Thus as I rend the veil asunder.” Speaking of the 
fiture of dramatic music, Dr. Turpin commented 
upon some of the difficulties’ which seem inseparable 
from the Wagnerian idea of combination of all the 
sister arts, literature, scenery, dancing, and music, 
beyond the present generally conceded meeting- 
ground, in the service of the dramatic music of the 
future. Having referred to Mendelssohn’s cultivated 
and orderly mind, and his fine sense of form, so 
keenly appreciated by Schumann, Dr. Turpin con- 
tended that Mendelssohn, like Beethoven, showed 
his right to the title of an immortal composer by his 
philosopher’s comprehension of the capacity of 
ordinary human minds, by his knowledge of what 
would fatigue and what would rest, and in fact by 
his complete mastery over his audience. The choir 
then sang the work in a very praiseworthy manner, 
after which Dr, Turpin made some remarks upon 
Barnett's ‘Ancient Mariner.” It was noticeable 
that he unhesitatingly called it Anglish music, and 
perhaps, considering Mr. Barnett’s long residence 
amongst us, and his adoption of an English name, 
we are justified in so considering it, and in ignoring 
the composer's foreign birth and extraction, The 
music was written for the Birmingham Festival of 
1867, and was composed under the influence of what 
was called the classic period of art,—that period 
when music was composed as a distinct art, almost 
entirely apart from considerations of dramatic effect. 
The work is that of a gifted, earnest, practical 
musician, possessed of a great wealth of musical 
resources. He admitted the lack of a complete 
union of purpose between the words and the music, 
and expressed his opinion that the power of the 
words would be found in profound imagery, which 
was beyond idiomatic language, and the strength of 
the music lay in its idiomatic naturalness. In the 
one case they had something mystic and supernatural, 
and in the other something orderly, expressive, and 
natural, After particularising a few of the most 
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(From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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YSTON NEW MUSICAL SOCIETY.—On 

May Ist a concert was given under the 

auspices of the New Musical Society, at 

the Lecture Hall, with a fair share of suc- 

cess, The programme consisted of a sacred cantata, 

“Ruth,” and selections from various composers. 

The soloists in the cantata were Miss Lizzie Spencer, 

Miss. E. Sheffield, Miss M. Dalley, and Mr. J. A 

Theobalds. The band was efficient. Mrs. S. K. 
Daniels accompanied. 


* * * 


RoyAt Opera Housst.—The “ La Cigale ” Comic 
Opera Company did phenomenal business the week 
it occupied the boards here. The company was 
excellent. 

* * * 

THEATRE ROYAL.—Mr. J. W. Turner’s Grand 
English Opera Company appeared here the first week 
in May in a round of popular operas, including 
“Bohemian Girl,”’ ‘‘ Maritana,” ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
‘Lily of Killarney.” . 


* * * 


BAGWORTH. —A very successful concert was given 
here on May 2nd. Mr. T. H. Howard, C.C., pre- 
sided. A varied programme of vocal and instru- 
mental music was much enjoyed by a large company. 


* * * 


Miss Moore’s musical evening took place at the 
Co-operative Hall on May 4th, and was largely 
attended. Miss Moore, Miss Boyd, Mr. Emmeline 
Franklyn, Mr.-Palmer, and the Ladies’ Orchestra 
took part. : 

; * OK O* 

THE LEICESTER New MusicaL Sociery.—The 
annual meeting of this Society took place on May 
6th at the Temperance. Hall—Mr. W. H. Scott 
presiding. Mr. Bannister, the hon. secretary, re- 
viewed the work of the season, which was highly 
commendable. The balance in hand was £19, 
6s. 4d. Mr. Hancock, Mus. Bac., was again 
unanimously appointed hon. conductor, and Mr. 
Leach treasurer. The committee are—Miss Deacon, 
Messrs. H. Hackett, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, sen., 
J. Muston, G. T. Palmer, W. H. Scott, J. Stanger, 
and Dr. Mason. The Society is in a flourishing 
and increasing condition. 

ke OK 


Syston.—An excellent concert was given in the 
Hall, kindly lent by T. Brooks, Esq., Barkbey, on 
May 8th. The following took part :—Mesdames 
Daniels, M. Dally, L. Williams, A. Perkins, J. 
Hinson, E. Charlsworth, Messrs. Edwin Herrick, 
— Jellis, G. Lewis, and G. Bamford. Mr. W. J. 
Whittle occupied the chair, The concert was under 
the management of Mr. H. A. Taylor. 


* * * 


Tue Leicester Kyrle Society, gave a successful 
concert at the Co-operative Hall, on May 14th, to 
the blind people of Leicester and neighbourhood, 
who highly appreciated it. Those who took part in 
this humane work were Miss Lankester, Miss F. 
Humberstone, Miss Tabberer, Mr. F. Lankester, 
Mr. W. Rowlett, jun., Mr. A. Lankester, Mr. R. 





striking and picturesque numbers, the lecturer 
referred in conclusion to Mr. Barnett’s frequent 


use of the natural notes of the diatonic scale, in which | 
he is a follower of the greatest masters, many of | 


whose finest subjects are founded upon the natural 
order of notes; as, for instance, Handel’s chorus, 


‘*Worthy is the Lamb.” The proceedings closed | 


with a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Turpin for his 
interesting and instructive lecture. 





‘*LOHENGRIN” is rapidly gaining a foothold in 
France. Within a few weeks it has been produced 
at Rouen, Angers, Nantes, Lyons, and Bordeaux, 


Brown, and Mr. Blackwell. 
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HE Portsmouth Philharmonic Society brought 
their tenth session to a close with Lloyd’s 
dramatic cantata, ‘‘Hero and Leander,” 
on Tuesday, 29th Apfil, at the Town Hall. 

There was a large attendance. The chorus was about 
180 strong, And ‘there were 25 instrumentalists.. The 
organ was played by Mr. Monck Gould, and Mr. J. 
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W. D. Pillow was the conductor. The soloists wet 
Mrs.* Ambler Brereton as Hero ‘(in the BP ating 
through indisposition of Mrs. Mason), and Mr. W H 
Brereton. Both these artists were loudly applauded 
in the miscellaneous items following the cap 
After the concert was over, the members of the So ty 
presented their president, the Mayor, Sir Wm. Pink 
with an illuminated address as a recognition of his 
recent knighthood. f 
: * oe % 


THE Gosport and Alverstoke Choral Society closed 
their season on Tuesday the 5th inst. with Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” at the Thorngate Hall, 
There was a large and sympathetic audience. Mr. C, 
E. Pillow had the direction of the chorus and 
orchestra. The Sinfonia was a difficult piece of work 
for the orchestra, The choruses were generally fairly 
attacked, the response to the baton being creditable, 
but the preponderance of soprani was noticeable 
in the balance of voices. . The solo parts were 
successfully undertaken by Miss Maggie Davies, Mr. 
Charles Chilley, and Miss Kate Ward, local amateur, 
In the miscellaneous portion both Miss Davies, 
who possesses a powerful voice, well under control, 
and Mr. Chilley were enthusiastically encored and 


applauded. 
* % % 


AT the Portland Hall, Southsea, under the auspices 
of C. E. Godfrey of Southsea, Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mdlle. Liza Lehmann, Mdlle. Janotha, Mr. 
W. H. Burgon, Signor Piatti, and Mr. William 
Ganz appeared on Friday, 22nd May, when a 
thoroughly appreciative audience welcomed the 
efforts of the artists, about whose performances 
comment is unnecessary, as ‘‘ good wine needs no 
bush.” 





Mr. Wal Marriott’. 
Goncert€. 


ees 


On Tuesday evening, May Sth, Mr. Val Marriott, 
a well-known violinist, and his pupil, Miss Dora 
Lindsay, gave a very interesting concert. at the 
Athenzeum, Camden Road, N. They were assisted 
by Mdlle. Noémi Lorenzi, Miss Florence Wheatstone, 
and Mr. Henry Guy, vocalists ; Miss Mukle, pianist ; 
Miss Macdonald, harpist; and Mr. Woolhouse, 
‘cellist. Miss Dora Lindsay, a very promising young 
violinist, played for her solo Dancla’s “ Romance and 
Bolero,” and joined Miss Macdonald in John Thomas's 
“Romance” for violin and harp. Mr. Val Marriott, 
who is a thorough artist, gave a very refined rendering 
of Thomé’s ‘Andante Religioso,” followed by a 
cleverly written ‘‘ Mazurka in D minor ” from his own 
pen, and later on played a very pretty ‘‘ Chanson 
d’Amour,” by Frederick Mullen, and Wieniawski’s 
extremely difficult piece ‘Suleika.” Mr. Marriott 
was also the composer of a beautiful trio for three 
violins, played by himself, Miss Lindsay, and another 
pupil, Miss Ethel Bauer. The vocalists achieved 
great success, especially Mdlle. Noémi Lorenzi, who 
was encored for her charming singing of an “‘ Andante 
and Valse” by Venzani. -.Valuable aid was given by 
Miss Marriott, Miss Mukle, and Messrs. Isidore de 
Solla, and Frederic Mullen, accompanists. 








THE literature of Eastern music will shortly receive 
a valuable addition in a work entitled Music and 
Musical Instruments of Southern India and the 
Deccan, written by Captain Day, of the Oxfordshire 
Regiment. The spirit in which the volume should be 
studied is suggestively pointed out by Mr. Hipkins 
in the course of a well-written preface. 
entertaining are the chapters devoted to the charac: 
teristics of Indian melody and Indian musical enter: 
tainments of various kinds. The book will do goo! 
service should it help to disabuse the Westem 
mind of an opinion that music as an art does ¥ 
exist in the ancient realms which were the cradle 
civilisation. 
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Tue o'er guid, who forbid the performance of 
oratorio at Exeter Hall on the alleged:ground that 
“the lives of the singers did not reflect the sentiments 
they uttered,” are not altogether grateful for’ the 
attention their narrow-minded. conduct has drawn 
upon them. Among others, the Rev, Hugh Price 
Hughes has spoken plainly, and has stoutly defended 
his own orchestra at St. James’s Hall as a valuable 
ally to the cause of religion. -Mr, Hughes also play- 
fally suggested that the conductor deemed the band 
a greater attraction than the preacher, which is very 
probably the fact, but he declared that, thanks to his 
band of ninety-seven amateurs, he had the best 
congregational singing in London, 

* * * 


Mr. J. S. CURWEN has in the press a book entitled 
The Boy's Voice, and- intended as a manual for 
organists, choirmasters, school and college professors, 
the clergy, and all who have to do with thé training 
of boys: voices, ui: 3°" 

- ok 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI gave a concert at the 
Philharmonic in Berlin on the roth ult. . The house 
was very full, and a large number of .the audience 
crowded round the stage at the close of: the concert 
to cheer the diva and touch her hand. On the 
following morning she was not, as on the occasion of 
her previous visit, molested by lawyers or ushers of 
the Court, and she was able to go to the opera in 
theevening to hear ‘‘Tannhiuser.” On the 13th, 
Madame Patti sang at Dresden. 

‘ * * * = 


THE approach ‘of the Birmingham Festival, and 
the fact that its conductor, Mr. Richter, has handed 
the “Messiah” over to the chorus-master, Mr. 
Stockton, have had the effect of reviving discussion 
concerning additional accompaniments in general, 
and, in particular, those which’ Robert Franz has 
introduced into his edition of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 


* KOK 


THERE seems to be some difference of opinion ‘as 
to the nationality of Miss Eames, who made her 
début at the Royal Italian Opera lately. Miss Eames 
was born at Shanghai, in China, where her father, an- 
American subject, was then consul. Her mother 
was of English descent. She has been educated 
lagely in Paris, and made her début at Boston. ‘The 
students of nationality can therefore work out this 
problem for themselves. A similar question has 
perplexed some people in regard to Mr. Bemberg, 
the composer of ‘* Elaine,” which is to be produced 
in the autumn at the Royal English Opera House. 
Mr. Bemberge, whose name is generally spelt without 
thefinal “‘e,” was born in South America, of German 
Patents, lived for some time in the United States, 
and was educated in France and Italy. : 


* * * 


Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH has been having a ‘‘good 
time” in Dublin, where he gave his first entertain- 
ment lately. So great was the desire to be present 
om that occasion that Mr. Vert at once arranged for 
thee more performances to be given during the 
following week, 

**e * 


IX regard to the much-needed oratorio hall, the 
“atement is again made, and this time @n the 
uuthority of one of the directors, that the. place will 
be ready for occupation: by the end of the year. 
Most people are aware that the proposed hall is 
Mitated at the top of Regent Street, and almost 
idjoining St. George’s Hall, that it occupies a large 
‘vce, and will afford accommodation for an orchestra 
and choir of about 600 performers and an audience of 
tbout 3500 persons. It is, perhaps, a pity that the 
lll was not situated in Waterloo Place or Piccadilly, 

» at any rate, a building of this size is greatly 
wanted, and it is hoped that it will give a further 
nentive to the study and practice of oratorio music 
"central London, 
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Mr. Henry Irvine has commissioned Mr. , 
Edward German to compose an overture, entr’actes, | 
and incidental: music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry | 
VIII.,” for use in the production of that play at the | 
Lyceum.’ It‘will be remembered that Mr. German’s | 
inusic to ‘* Richard III.,” written for Mr. Mansfield, | 
was generally acknowledged as a great success. 


** * 


NEGOTIATIONS for the engagement of Mr. Barton | 
M‘Guckin at the Royal English: Opera have ended | 
satisfactorily, and the contract has been signed. The 
engagement commences in the autumn, when the new 
opera, ‘‘ Elaine,” in which Mr.: M‘Guckin plays Sir | 
Launcelot, will be produced. .Mr. M‘Guckin will | 
pass through Paris on his way.to Italy, and have ‘an 
interview with the composer, Mr. Bemberg. 


* * &% : | 





A GLAsGOowW correspondent writes that the dra- | 
matised version of Scott’s ‘“ Marmion,” with. Dr. . 
Mackenzie’s incidental music, has made an enormous | 
“hit,” Large audiences attend nightly, and it is 
proposed to revive the play in Angust next, in 
anticipation of another long run. It is hoped that 
the whole of the music will soon be published. ~ 


* * * 


THE memoirs of Jenny Lind were published in 
London last month, They are edited by Canon | 
Nellard and Rockstro from letters, documents, and 
diaries belonging to her husband. The work com- 
prises two intensely interesting volumes, which give 
her history up to the time of her marriage. The first | 
chapter explains that the public is entitled to know 
only the artistic career of the lady, and not her 
domestic and private life. It appears that quite early 
in life she had a strong vein of antipathy to a dramatic 
career. . Writing to her father in 1842, she expressed 
the desire that God would save her from’ being 
obliged to sing on the stage. During her whole life | 
there was a gradual increase of religious feeling, 
which doubtless induced her early retirement, although 
not through Puritanical motives. ~The work includes 
accounts of the singer, written by. the Queen ‘of 
England and Clara Schumann, and ‘gives the 
cadenzas which .she. employed, and her corre- 
spondence with Mendelssohn. A concise footnote 
gives an account of Jenny Lind’s chief public 
appearances after her fateful journey to America, 
and with this the biography concludes. 

* * * ; 

Tue Parisian band, directed by Mr. Colonne, will, 
it is reported, give a series of six symphony concerts 
within little more than a week, in the height of the 
summer season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

; eee 








. Sims REEVES said to an interviewer late “Ty 
have been a very careful man’; a singer cannot, if he 
wishes to retain his reputation, make ducks and drakes | 
with his voice. Ofall men he has to be careful as to 
diet, clothing, and conversation, and even enjoyment, 
and must keep a constant check upon himself.” 

His interrogator could not but smile at the droll 
twinkle of his eye, when Mr. Reeves said: ‘‘I: 
suppose you have heard many times how I have been 
credited with an insatiable leaning toward ‘the 
bottle.’ ‘‘ Yes,” was uttered, ‘‘ and the best proof 
to the contrary is that, verging upon three score and 
ten, you can sing as you do,” 

Laughingly rejoined the artist, ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
that is the best answer to an unfounded accusation. 
At times, when I knew better than the public who 
expected me, that I was not in good voice, disap- 
pointment was felt; but the best way to keep faith 
was the determination never to sing unless the true 
form was there. As a matter of course, this has 
entailed pecuniary loss, but I have no cause, from an | 
art point of view, to regret my policy in the past.” 

** ® 

In Sir George Grove’s Dictionary, it is stated that | 
‘Sims Reeves was born on October 21; 1822, In | 
The Life of Sims Reeves, written by himself, he says, 
“1 was born October 21, 1821.” In My Jubilee, also 
written by himself, he says that towards the end of | 
1839 ‘I had just entered upon my eighteenth year.” | 
Amid this confusion of dates I wonder how the 
unfortunate biographer will eventually decide. 











ADMIRERS of Madame Patey will be concerned to 
hear that her voyagé from Australia to Hong Kong 
was not unattended with danger, the escape of the 
vessel when in Chinese waters being considered a 
narrow one. The contralto, with her party, gave six 
concerts in Shanghai, and then paid a flying visit to 


| Japan, where she remained ten days, afterwards 


returning to Hong Kong for a short series of perform- 
ances. Madame Patey was expected in Brisbane 
after this, for the opening of a course of farewell 
concerts extending to all the Australian colonies and 
New Zealand. 
* ok ® 

AN “‘official, biographical, and descriptive book,” 
concerning the troupe of the Royal Italian Opera, has 
now been issued by the Adelaide Publishing Company, 
and although it seems to be based upon the same lines 


'as the little pamphlet issued last autumn during 


Signor Lago’s season, it shows signs of considerable 
improvement. The portraits are, however, still far 
better than the biographies, which in rarely a single 
instance contain even the date and place of birth 
of the artist, and are, moreover, not without,errors. 


* * * 


Ir is understood that Mr. Harriss, the: impresario 


_ of Mr. Santley in Canada, has made a tempting offer 


to Mr. Barrington Foote for a series of concerts 
beginning next October. Having obtained a release 
from his English engagements, Mr. Foote will in due 
time cross the Atlantic. 


*e 


Two more “ prodigies” have appeared during the 
past month, but neither is likely to set the Thames 
ablaze. Alfred Stauffer, a fourteen-year-old Swiss, 
who has studied the violin at Cologne, however, has a 
capital tone, and Miss Rosalind Johnson, a ten-year- 
old pianist, played the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata and 
other works with mechanical correctness. Probably 
when they grow up both will be good Artists. . But 
they are not ‘‘ prodigies” in the sense in which the 
term has been applied to Hoffman, Gerardy, and 
Hegner. 

* 


THE inconvenience of employing two musical 
critics upon the staff of one journal has recently been 
exemplified by certain’ notices of little Gerardy, one 
writer being critical even to severity, while the other 
was well pleased even unto eulogy. Both critics are 
thoroughly qualified and competent men, and the 
judgment of either is entitled to respect. It is, 
indeed, the very difference of opinion which is 
occasionally shown by public writers, that proves how 
free from cliqueism English musical criticism as a 


| rule is. But still it is awkward for the artist who 


desires to learn from the press his merits and his fail- 
ings, and it is doubly awkward when the difference of 
judgment occurs in alternate weeks in a single daily 
newspaper. ° 

* * * 


PATTI goes to South America in June to remain 
two months. She will receive £ 30,000, it is said, for 
twenty operatic performances in Rio de Janeiro. 


* * * 


Dr. RICHTER has made some changes in the 
personnel of his London orchestra, chiefly, if not 
entirely, amongst the ‘“‘ strings,” which were, no 
doubt, open to improvement. He has brought with 
him a Viennese harpist, Mr. Francis Moser, of the 
Imperial Opera House, whom Mr. Vert has engaged 
for all the concerts on the famous conductor’s recom- 
mendation. 

* * * 

THE death is announced of Mr. Montem Smith, 
who for many years was a favourite ballad singer, 
and was also esteemed in oratorio during the best 
years of the Sacred Harmonic Society. His voice 
was a pleasant and well-trained light tenor, and he 
was an admirable church singer, being a lay vicar of 
Westminster Abbey and a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. During the last years of his 
life Mr. Montem Smith occupied most of his time in 


| teaching. 
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MADAME MINNIE HAUK is now in London, on 
her way from New York to Kissingen. Before her 
departure from the Empire City her friends and 
admirers presented “‘Carmencita” with a wreath of 


laurel and oak leaves, made of gold and silver, the | 


American eagle being in the centre, perched upon a 
lyre of gold and enamel, In addition, Mr. Edmund 
Stanton presented the popular lady with a silver vase 
twenty inches high, It is not surprising that Madame 
Hauk expects to return to America before long. 


** * 


Miss FANNY Davies, who is becoming almost 
as well known abroad as in her native country, is at 
present in Italy. She gave a concert in Rome lately, 
playing, amongst other things, Mendelssohn's Pre- 


ude and Fugue in E minor, Schumann’s Fantasia | 


in C, and pieces by Scarlatti, Graun, Chopin, and 
Rubinstein. We must confess that it would be 
pleasant now and again to see the name of an English 
composer in Miss Davies’ Continental programmes, 
How about Sterndale Bennett? Did he write no 
music worth presenting to foreign amateurs ? 
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Opera Company were continued at the 

Garrick Theatre, Sydney. The operas 
represented, in addition to those referred to in my last 
letter, were “ Faust,” ‘‘ Mignon,” and ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 
In each Miss Annis Montague appeared as prima 
donna, and Mr. Charles Turher was the tenor ; and 
these two experienced singers were received with much 
enthusiasm. Miss Cicely Staunton, a débutante, sang 
the contralto music most acceptably, and Mr. War- 
wick Gainor was effective in the music allotted to the 
bass. The chorus and orchestra, which were under 
the direction of Mr. Rivers Allpress, were adequate. 
The performance of ‘‘ Mignon” was chiefly remark- 
able, apart from the singing of the principals already 
referred to, for the first appearance in Sydney of Miss 
Edith Moore, a young lady hailing from Fiji, and who 
has been trained in Melbourne. She is the possessor 
of a sweet soprano voice of very even quality, and 
entered with much spirit into the part of Filina in the 
opera just mentioned. 

The Sydney Liedertafel commenced their tenth 
session by a concert in the Centennial Hall, the most 
important contribution to the programme being the 
choruses from the ‘‘ Cdipus at Colonos” of Mendels- 


sohn. Other part-songs, relieved by vocal solos and 
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selections from Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” including 
the ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” ‘* Pro Peccatis,” and ‘‘ Inflam- 
matus,” 

On March 31st, Miss Julie Albu, S.R.C.M., 
and Miss Rose Albu made their first appearance 
before a Sydney audience in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, 
which proved far too small for the powerful voices 
of these talented young singers, though quite large 


| enough for the audience that gathered on the 
| occasion, 


What the audience lacked in numbers 


| was made up, however, by the enthusiasm with which 


they received the vocalists. Miss Apolline Niay, a 
pianist who has also béen trained and gained honours 


| at the Royal College of Music, made a successful 


début at this concert. Each of the young ladies 
received most favourable criticism from the Sidney 
press, At the second concert a few days later there 
was a more numerous assembly. Herr Raimund 
Pecholsch (violinist), Mr. Walshe (tenor), and Miss 
Naylor (accompanist), also rendered efficient assist- 


) ance, 


In Melbourne the new professor of music at the 
University, Mr. Marshall Hall, has created a remark- 


| able amount of comment and adverse criticism, in the 


press and otherwise, by a proposal to make a study of 
the German language a sine gua non for the obtaining 
of adegree, Professor Hall made his first appearance 
in a concert room at the performance of the Victorian 
Orchestra on March 12th, when he conducted one of 


| his own compositions—the overture to a music-drama, 
URING the earlier weeks of March the 
performances of the Montague - Turner | 


‘* Harold.” 
It has been decided to perform the whole of Beet- 
hoven’s nine symphonies in chronological order at 


| intervals of a fortnight, No, 1 being played at the con- 


instrumental selections, were rendered by the Society, | 


under the direction of Mr, J. 
conductor. 

On the evening of March 21st a ‘‘Grand Farewell 
Concert” was tendered to Miss Frances Saville, prior 
to her departure for Europe. Miss Saville is a soprano 
singer who has deservedly earned a great amount of 
popularity in the colonies. She was heard at the 
later series of concerts given in Melbourne by Sir 
Charlés and Lady Hallé last year. The concert was a 
great success, and some of the principal vocalists and 
instrumentalists in Sydney were heard on the occasion. 
Miss Frances Saville’s contributions to the programme 
were the ‘‘Lombre Forét” of Rossini, ‘‘ Let me 
dream again,” and the ‘‘ King of Thule” and ‘‘ Jewel 
Song” from Gounod’s ‘ Faust.” The concert was 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Huenerbein, 

On Good Friday the Philharmonic Society repeated 
a performance given on the previous Wednesday of 
‘* The Crown of Thorns,” an oratorio the music and 
words of which are by C. J. Packer, a musician 
resident for many years in Sydney. The work is not 
of the highest order, but could not fail to be interest- 
ing owing to the circumstances of its composition in 
this city. The solos were taken as follows:— 
Soprano, Miss Colbourne-Baber ; contralto, Miss E. 
€. Maude - Leamington; tenors, Mr. H. Stockwell 
and Mr. R. R. Arndell; and bass, Mr. Edward 
Farley. The leader of the orchestra was Mr. H. H. 
Rice; Mr. A. Rea played the organ, and Signor 


A. Delaney, their | 


cert just mentioned. 

Madame Terese Liebe was heard for the first time 
in Melbourne at the concert of the Victorian Orchestra 
on March 14th, when she played ‘‘ Suite in G,” 
Porpora; ‘‘ Fantasie de Concert,” Leonard; and 
‘* Reverie,” Vieuxtemps. At a later concert she per- 
formed a composition of her father, Ludwig Liebe, a 
duet, serenade for violin and violoncello along with 
her brother, Mr. Theo. Liebe, the accomplished first 
cello of the Victorian Orchestra. 

The Victorian Choir performed, on their second 
appearance along with the orchestra, F. H. Cowen’s 
** Ruth,” when Miss Lalla Miranda (Ruth), Madame 
Christian (Naomi), Mr. Armes Beaumont (Boaz), 
and Signor Buzzi (a reaper and an elder) were the 
soloists. 

On the 16th the Metropolitan. Liedertafel gave 
a concert at which Heinrich Hoffman’s cantata, 
‘‘Harold’s Bridal Voyage,” was the principal item on 
the programme. The Victorian Orchestra performed 
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Hazon conducted. The oratorio was followed by 





| 





for the first time in Australia, on this occasion, two | 
| movements from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean Symphony.” 


On Good Friday evening Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabzeus”’ was given by the Philharmonic Society, 


under the direction of Mr. George Peake. Mrs. | 


Palmer, Madame Christian, Mr. Armes Beaumont, 
and Mr. A. H. Gee were the principal vocalists ; and 
the Victorian Orchestra, along with Mr. G. B. Fentum 
at the organ, supplied the accompaniments. 


————E—EEEEE__ 


THE following is the programme of this year’s 


| Netherrhenish Music Festival, which took place 


| Wagner. 


at Aix-la-Chapelle at Whitsuntide: — First. day, 
symphony in C minor, Beethoven; ‘‘The Seasons,” 
Haydn. Second day, concerto for two orchestras, 
Handel ; piano concerto in E flat, Beethoven, played 
by D’Albert ; scenes from ‘‘ Faust,” second and third 
parts, Schumann; symphony in C major, Schubert. 
Third day, ‘‘ Oberon” overture, Weber; ‘‘ Fidelio” 
aria, Beethoven, sung by Pia von.Sicherer ; symphony 
in F major, Brahms; ‘‘ Tristan” Vorspiel, Wagner ; 
piano soli, D’Albert ; ‘‘ Carnaval Romain ” overture, 
Berlioz, and finale from ‘Die Meistersinger,” 
Besides the above-mentioned soloists, Mrs. 
Wirth, Mrs. Klafsky, and Messrs. Birrenkoven, Von 
Zur-Muhlen, ‘and Perron were engaged. ‘The 
Seasons,” the ‘‘ Faust” music, and the Brahms sym- 
phony were conducted by Musikdirector Schwicke- 
rath, of Aix-la-Chapelle, while the remainder of 
the} festival programme was under the direction of 
Schuch of Dresden. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Gorrespondence, 


(Zo the Editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of Music.") 


IR,—The quotation from Madame Viardot is to 
me new and interesting, and I thank the writer 
for it. According to Miss Clayton, Viardot 

was trained by the elder (or was it Manuel) Garcia, 
and I can remember nothing in the latter’s work that 
advocates nose breathing. Unfortunately my most 
needed books of reference are in the hands of my 
London solicitor, pending this libel action against me, 
which I am so anxious to see proceeded with, in order 
that we may know when it became illegal for a man 
to defend his profession against erroneous statements 
of an outsider. 

There are two easy tests about breathing,—one is 
to occupy a front stall at the opera, and watch the 
best toned singers; another is to take the florid 
music of ‘‘ I] Barbiére,” and see if it can be sung in 
any other way than that which I assert is true, 

In paragraph four the writer has a mon sequitur in 
the word ‘‘therefore.” Fatigue is not the result of 
difference of temperature, but of exhausted vital 
force.—Yours respectfully, CHARLES Lunn, 


P.S.—Let me earnestly advise those interested in 
voice to get Vocal Reinforcement, by Edmund Myer. 
New York: American Publishing Co., 30 Union 
Square. 


go CALEDONIAN Roan, LEEDs, 
7th May 1891. 


DEAR S1IR,—I have been much interested in the 
discussion in your pages relating to the proper method 
of taking breath in singing. 

Your correspondent in the May number defends 
his advice to singers to breathe through the nose, 
from Mr. Charles Lunn’s attack, and then goes on 
to say: ‘My pupils tell me the same thing, viz. 
that they find it much better to breathe through the 
nose, or the nose and mouth at the same time.” 
Again, two paragraphs later, he reiterates his advice 
that ‘‘one should take in the air through nose and 
mouth at the same time.” 

I wonder if the writer has ever tried to sing accord- 
ing to his own directions. If he, or any one else, 
will take the trouble to draw a breath through the 
nose, and watch their mouths in a glass, they will 
find that as soon as an inspiration is taken through 
the nose, the soft palate and the back of the tongue 


| come together, and very effectually prevent any air 


being inspired through the mouth ; so that to follow 
the writer’s advice is an utter impossibility. 

Apart from this fact, I much doubt the wisdom of 
advising a singer ever to breathe through the nose, 
as when singing in a warm room it is quite unneces- 
sary, and is likely to develop an ugly habit of snif- 
ing. 
I know a clergyman who always breathes through 
his nose, and I can assure you it is anything but 


| pleasant to hear a sniff audible all over the church 


{ 








at every breathing place; for instance — “Dearly 
beloved brethren (sniff), the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places (sniff) to acknowledge and confess our 
manifold sins and wickedness (sniff),” and so 
all through the service. 

If we are going to have songs rendered in this ways 
then I should advise breathing through the nose, but 
I fancy we can get better results breathing through 
the mouth,.in spite of the writer's experience 


authority.— Yours faithfully, 
WaLtis A. WALLS. 





Mr. Henry IrvING, the President of the Actos 
Benevolent Fund, will take the chair at the an 
dinner of that excellent institution, which 
held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, 
Wednesday evening, 24th June. The fund, # 
know, is a very deserving one, and gives aid ™* 
great number of cases to persons in theatrical life 
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Tue Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir 

ve a performance, on the Ist of May, to’the memory 
of Von Moltke, who was a familiar figure in the 
concert-hall, and whose enjoyment of good music was 
well known. The march from the “ Eroica” Sym- 
phony, and the Chorale, ** Wenn ,ich einmal soll 
scheiden,” were among the pieces chosen on this 


occasion. 
* * 


Music FESTIVALS are the order of the day at pre- 
sentin Germany. At the Lower Rhenish Festival, 
of which we gave particulars ‘last month,- Herren 
Heckmann from Cologne, Bassermann from Frank- 
fort, Petr. from Dresden, and many other well- 
known artists are announced to play among the first 
violins. 

* # * 

Ar the Silesian Festival at Gorlitz, on the .7th, 
8th, and 9th of June, the masters represented are: 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Deppe, 
Von Weber, Schumann, Berlioz, Bruch, Brahms, 
Liszt, and Wagner. 


* * 


Tue Mecklenburg Festival took place on the 24th, 
asth, and 26th of May, at Gustrow. Stuttgart 
devotes the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of June to music, and 
offer’s Handel’s ‘‘Judas Maccabzeus,” ‘ Schubert’s 
B-minor Symphony, and Beethoven’s Ninth, and 
Mozart’s ‘*Jupiter,” besides violin and piano per- 
formances by César Thomson and Barth. Wies- 
baden follows later, on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd of 
June, when the ‘‘ Messiah,” the Ninth Symphony, 
and other works by Beethoven, and compositions of 
Schumann and Wagner, are promised, Herr and 
Frau Wilhelmj, Fraulein Hermine Spies, and Herren 
Rothmihl and Perron are to be the soloists. 


* * #, 


On the 7th, 8th, and 9th of May, the Symphonies 
of Beethoven were performed at Gtirzenich. The 
orchestra was conducted by Herr Wiillner, and played 
splendidly, and the performances will long be remem- 
bered by those who were fortunate enough to hear 
them, 

xe ® 


Last, though not least important, the Berlin Fes- 
tival of the United German Musical Societies, on the 
3!st May and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd June, may be 
mentioned. The Joachim and the Rosé Quartet 
parties, Madame Teresa Carreno, Herr Eugen 
d’Albert, Herr Kalisch ‘and Frau Kalisch - Leh- 
mann, and many other well-known artists, are 
announced to perform at these important concerts. 


* * * 


On the 7th of May the Weimar Theatre celebrated 
the tooth anniversary of the day when Goethe under- 
took the direction of the Court Theatre. 


* & *¥ 


Dk. vox BULOw has given up his intended journey 
'o Lisbon, where he was to conduct at a series 
of concerts. The state of his health is understood 
to be the reason of the change in his plans. 


1851). and. Eduard Grell (1851-1876) were the suc- 
ceeding directors; and the present head—Professor 
Martin Blumner—has held that position since 1876. 
Many important works have been performed by this 
Society. Graun’s ‘‘Tod Jesu” was produced under 
Fasch’s direction. Mozart’s ‘“‘ Requiem” and Bach’s 
“St. ‘Matthew Passion” were performed under 
Zelter, during whose tenure of office the Society 
built a house for itself in the Kastanienwiildchen. 
Under Rungenhagen, Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul” 
and “ Elijah,” and Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and. the 
Peri’’ were presented to the Berlin public. The 
number of members in this Society was originally 27. 
In 1805 this number was increased to 227, and. there 
are now 611: members. ll five directors were 
represented at the Festival, choral works from the 
compositions of each being given. The above parti- 
culars are taken from the Ad/gemeine Musikeseitung. 


* * * 


A Music-und Theaterausstellung is to be opened 
in Vienna next year. The exhibition is to be 
divided into two sections, historical and modern, and 
is intended to give a sketch of the development and 
of the present condition of musical and dramatic art. 
Manuscripts, musical composition, dramatic poetry, 
portraits, musical instruments, etc., are expected 
from all parts of Europe. The Rotunda in the 
Prater is to be the home of the exhibition, and the 
adjoining park is to be at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of management. 


* * * 


Tue Hamburg Library has lately acquired a 
treasure: Beethoven’s will, written in 1802. This 
document is said to have been bought at the sale 
of Beethoven’s effects, in 1827, by Artaria of Vienna. 
From his hands it passed into those of the guardian 
of Beethoven’s nephew, and after having been in the 
possession of Aloys Fuchs and others, it was finally 
given by the great violinist, Ernst, to Mme. Jenny 
Lind and her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, as an 
expression of gratitude for assistance at one of his 
concerts. Mme. Goldschmidt left it to the Hamburg 
Library, where it now lies. 

* * * 


HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA has returned from 
his concert-tour in America, put he has decided to go 
back to New York in October, to undertake the 
direction of a new Music School there. His engage- 
ment is for five years, and the Berlin Conservatorium 
will be carried on under his brother, Philipp Schar- 
wenka. 

* OX 

BERLIOz’ ‘‘ Requiem” has been given in Amster- 
dam by a choir of 300 voices, conducted by Dr. 
Henri Viotta, with an orchestra of 130. 


* *& *® 


MASCAGNI’s opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” is not 
to be performed at the Berlin Royal Opéra House 
this year, but at the Lessing Theatre. A burlesque 
upon this opera has lately appeared at Naples, and 
created much amusement. : 


* * * 


AMONG the new works produced lately may be 
mentioned Herr Otto Dorn’s opera, ‘‘ Afraja,”’ given 
in Gotha and Coburg with great success; an operetta, 
‘* Al Chiaro di Luna,” performed at Florence, the 
work of a composer of scarcely twenty years of age, 
M. Vincenzo Billi; a symphony, produced in Venice, 
very successfully, by. a still more youthful aspirant 





* * * 


Here HuGo HEERMANN lately celebrated the | 
completion of the twenty-fifth year of his musical | 
“reer in Frankfort, by giving a concert for benevo- 
lent Purposes, f 

* * * 


Ph Centenary of the Berlin Singakademie was | 
bus on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of May, when a | 
t of the founder-—Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch 
~ "as unveiled in front of the Institute. Fasch was 

first conductor of this Society, from 1791 till his | 


th, in 1800. He was succeeded by Carl Zelter | to retire to a convent at Bologna is contradicted. 
); Carl Friedrich Rungenhagen (1832- | Blanche Dieudonné, to give this successful artist her | been present at Beethoven’s funeral, 


(1800-1832 


| National Theatre, Rome. 


for fame, M. Francesco Ghin, who is only eighteen, 
and whose work promises extremely well; and a 
comic opera by Emilio Usiglio, ‘‘ Nozze in Prigione,” 
which has been enthusiastically received at the 


** * 


THE Leipzig papers chronicle the performance by 
Herr Homeyer of M. Guilmant’s symphonic concerto 
for organ and orchestra. The French composer’s 
work made a great impression on the audience. 


* * O* 
THE report that Mme. Bianca Donadio was about 


| and who used to see him almost daily. 
‘death of the poet Bauernfeld, Dr. Breuning is the 


real name, belongs to a distinguished Lorraine family, . ~ 
and took to the stage on account of a great reverse 
of fortune which befell her. She has acquired a great 
reputation in Italy and Spain, and has been for some 
time married to an Italian singer, Signor Frappoli. 
At present she is living near Paris, in perfect health, 
and she may very likely appear on the stage again in 
the autumn of the present year. 

eee 


HERR FELIX WEINGARTNER has been appointed 
couductor of the orchestra at the Royal Opera House, 
Berlin. He has for some time occupied a similar 
position at Mannheim, where his departure is much 
regretted. 

* * 

Two of the Roman theatres, the Costanzi and the 
Nationale, were among the buildings seriously injured 
by the late terrible explosion. They had to be 
closed for a short time for repairs, but are now re- 
opened. The first performance at the Costanzi was 
given for the benefit of. the many who have suffered 
from the effects of that appalling accident. 


* *# * 


’ A NEW theatre has been built at Turin, on the ° 
Corso Regina Margherita. The building is isolated, — 
lighted by electricity, provided with a reservoir of 
water, and all possible precautions have been taken 
against the danger of fire. It is capable of seating 


1800 le. 
— * ok OK 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Palestrina, the 
birthplace of the great Pierluigi da Palestrina, to raise 
a monument to the memory of this great composer, 
on the occasion of the 3ooth anniversary of his birth, 
on the 2nd of February 1894. 

x * 

THE Victoria ‘I heatre in Berlin, which has been in 
use for thirty-five years, during which time all sorts of 
performances, from opera-bouffe to grand opera, have 
been given, is to be destroyed, to make room for a 
new street. 

** * 

PeTrer Corne tus’ opera, ‘‘Le Cid,” has been 

revived at Munich, with great success, 


* * 


M. Davip RoGEt, the Genevese violinist, has been 
playing in Berlin lately. He presents rather a pecu- 
liar appearance while playing, as he bows with his 
left hand, being probably the only public performer 
on his instrument who does so. 


* * * 


Ar the Kroll Theatre in Berlin, ‘‘ Fidelio” was 
given at the opening of the summer season, Herr 
Kalisch and his wife (Frau Lilli Lehmann) singing 
magnificently as Leonora and Florestan. Fraulein 
Marie Lehmann was also engaged, and sang in 
“Don Giovanni” and ‘‘ Norma” along with her sister 
and brother-in-law. 


* * * 


MEssiguRS Ritr AND GAILHARD are to retire from 
the direction. of the Paris Opéra, their places being 
taken by MM. Bertrand and Colonne. Great im- 
provements are expected from these changes. 


shh 


SEVEN of the Paris theatres are to be closed this 
summer: the Opéra-Comique, the Gymnase, the 
Vaudeville, the Palais- Royal, the Ambigu, the 
Variétés, and the Nouveautés. 


* * * 


A NIECE of Beethoven, Fraulein Ludovica Hof- 
bauer, says Le Ménestrel, has just died at Baden, near 
Vienna, in the sixty-second year of her age. She was 
but seven years old at the time of her uncle’s death, 
but she remembered him very well. The number of 
people who knew the great composer has considerably 
diminished during the iast few years, but among the 
survivors is still to be found Dr. Breuning of Vienna, 
who was sixteen at the time of Beethoven’s death, 
Since the 





only man of mark remaining who can boast of having 
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A VERY important and interesting collection of 
MSS. was lately disposed of in Berlin. Among the 
most important were a complete manuscript copy of 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C major, which fetched 
1601 marks, and a copy of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wal- 
purgis Nacht,” which was sold for 1001 marks. 
Three songs of Schumann were sold for 200 marks ; 
an arrangement for four hands of Raff’s Symphony, 
‘*Im Wald,” for 180 marks, etc. etc. 


** * 


Tue death is announced, at Weimar, of Herr 
August Kémpel, the distinguished violinist, whose 
artistic jubilee was celebrated only last year. He 
was in his sixtieth year. 


* * * 


A DISTINGUISHED Italian artist, Emanuele de 
Koxas, Professor of Singing at the Conservatorium 
of Naples, died there lately, at the age of sixty-four. 
Ile composed several operas, an oratorio, masses, 
etc., besides a great many songs. 


* * * 


Tue Conservatoire of Paris has also lost a distin- 
guished artist in the person of Jean Baptiste Victor 
Mohr, principal teacher of the horn in that institution. 


* * * 


Tue Belgian composer, De Lannoy, whose masses, 
cantatas, etc., are highly esteemed, is dead. 


* * * 


THE Mozart-HAYDN-BEETHOVEN MONUMENT. 
—The projected triple monument to Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, to be erected in the Berlin Thier- 
garten by next autumn, is to be in the form of three 
Ifermes columns placed in an open Greek hall. 


* * % 


A CORRESPONDENT from Algiers writes that Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who is on another of his notorious 
cruises, left the island of Ceylon from Colombo 
on the French packet-boat, which again he quitted at 
Alexandria. The author of ‘‘ Ascanio” proposes to 
remain in Egypt, which he is going to see to the 
frontiers of the Soudan, not returning to France until 
the end of June. The illustrious composer is travelling 
under the pseudonym of Sanois, and from the steamer 
Sidney he is reported to have said that he is busy on 
a grand opera in five acts, on an Indian subject that 
affords display of fantastic scenery, and that he will 
nvest it with local musical colour by means of several 
melodies of new and quite strange effectiveness. 


* oe 
AT the eighth and ninth concerts of the Madrid 

Sociedad de Conciertos, the finale from the first act of 
‘*Parsifal” was performed, creating the wildest 
enthusiasm among the public. Mancinelli was 
honoured by ovations ‘‘ greater, more spontaneous, 
more prolonged, and more merited” than ever brought 
to a conductor in the memory of Antonio Pejfia y 
Goji, the eminent critic of Za Zpoca. At these nine 
concerts the great Italian conductor has now also 
performed the nine symphonies of Beethoven, from 
first to last, in consecutive order. A rival series of 
Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts is being given 
by Maestro Goula at the Teatro del Principi Alfonso. 
Here, as at the Mancinelli series, classical programmes 
and crowded and enthusiastic audiences are the 
invariable rule. 

* ok 


PouGIN, the eminent Paris writer on music, has 


issued a book of 120 pages, consisting of matter | 
extracted from Le A/énestre/, concerning interesting | 


music and other musical particulars in connection 
with the exhibition in Paris of 1889. 


* * *& 


THe New Horn.—At the concert given by the 
Société Nationale, a fantasia of C. Saint-Saéns, for 
the new omnitonique horn, made by Henri Chaussier, 
was played. 
its capabilities is to be the subject of a special article 
by Constant Pierre. There were not twenty persons 
in the room who could describe this eminent player’s 
performance, but everybody could understand that it 
was something extraordinary, and the player received 
well-merited applause. 


| musical feature. 


| from an old eight-day clock. 
| Honour: That didn’t do?—It didn’t answer. 


The performance on this new horn and | 


THE approaching centenary of Grillparzer’s birth, 
for which great preparations are being made at 
Vienna, will be distinguished by an. interesting 
On 26th’ March 1828 Beethoven’s 
friends sang at his grave to the tune of a ‘‘ Posaunen- 
Aequale,” composed by him in 1812, a. dirge by 
Grillparzer, called “Am Sarge Beethoven’s.” . The 
music, first published in 1829 with Grillparzer’s 
words, was subsequently quite forgotten until it was 
included, in 1888, in Mandyczewski’s edition of Beet- 
hoven’s works ; so that when the.‘‘ Aequale” is per- 
formed at the Grillparzerfeier by the Vienna Manner- 
gesang Verein it will constitute a most interesting 
revival, * * * 


Two performances of ‘‘Judas Maccabsus,” a 
work very rarely heard in France, were given lately 
at Toulouse, with 400 executants. 


A Wiofin Maker. 


-0- 


"a PV¥HE following case is so amusing that we 
quote the account of it at length from 
A the Manchester Guardian :—- 


At the Leigh County Court yesterday, his Honour 
Judge Wynne-Foulkes had before him the case of 
Beaumont v. Medling. Benjamin Beaumont, of Glaze- 
bury, sued John Medling, of Leigh, for £5, 16s., for 
teaching him how to make and play the violin. There 
was a counter claim for work done of £8, 3s. Mr. 
Grundy appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Whittingham 
for defendant. Plaintiff stated that in December 
1888 he entered into an agreement with defendant to 
teach him how to make and play a bass violin for £2. 
Defendant asked what sort of timber he would require, 
and plaintiff told him that plum, cherry, bird’s-eye 
maple, and beech would be wanted. Defendant used 
two beech planks for the back of the instrument, 
and a cart-shaft for the neck. He purchased some 
deal, and was shown how to make the belly. De- 
fendant was in a great hurry with the work, and glued 
up the belly with his glue-pot inside. (Laughter.) 
He had made a neck out of the cart-shaft, according 
to plaintiff’s instructions, but he was again in such a 
hurry that he made a Mnistake, and put the neck on 
the wrong end of the instrument. (Renewed laughter. ) 
Mr. Grundy: Did you give him instructions about 
the strings ?—When it was made right for the strings 
I told him what kind it would require. I said he 
must go to a music shop, but instead of that he went 
to a clock and watch shop, and got the cat-gut rope 
(Laughter.) His 
Ac- 
cording to my instructions he tried to put the strings 
on. When he was winding them up to get them in 
tune, one broke and hit him in the face, giving him 
a black eye. (Loud laughter.) What took place next ? 
-—He had made the violin such a size that he could 
not get it out of thedoor. (Renewed laughter.) He 
made the size to hisown mind, He took the instrument 
to pieces, and cut it less. He completed the instru- 
ment in three weeks’ time. Cross-examined, plain- 





_ tiff said he had had engagements at the theatres, con- 


cert halls, balls, and parties all over the country. 
The lessons were given on Sundays and Wednesdays. 


_ His Honour said there were many contracts made 
| and fulfilled on Sundays, and it did not make any 


difference as to the legality. The defendant said the 
plaintiff’s statement in regard to the making of violins 
was false. He had made violins five or six years 
before he knew plaintiff. Plaintiff and others met at 
his (defendant’s) house to investigate spiritualism, but 


| never for taking lessons in violin playing. Cross- 


examined—He had a ‘‘ Leigh Model” which he had 
made himself, and for which he would not take five 
fifties. He could repair violins as well as make them. 


_ He had an inherent gift that way. He could make 


any piece of furniture or any instrument of wood. 
His Honour said that upon the evidence he could not 
believe that plaintiff taught defendant to make violins, 
but it had been proved that both defendant and his 


| son had been taught how to play the fiddle. He there- 


fore gave judgment for £3, 16s., less 3s. 6d., which he 
allowed on the counter claim. 4STI Sy . 
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Magazine of Music by Messrs. 
& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 
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information relating to patents may be had 
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Improvements in or applicable to barrel 
organs and other mechanical musical 
instruments. Francesci Allasia, 46 Lin. 
coln’s Inn Fields, London. April roth, 

Improvements in coin-operated musical 
instruments. Herbert John Allison, 52 
Chancery Lane, London. April 1oth, 

Improvements in eolian harps. George 
Crossland Taylor, Ravenscar, Helsby, 
near Warrington. April 11th. 

Improvements in or relating to banjos, or 
other like musical instruments. Walter 
Taylor, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. April 
15th. 

Improvements in pianos. William Hemy 
Munns, 55 Chancery Lane, London. 
April 15th. 

Improvements in or connected with violin- 
pianos or pianinos. Carl Vorbrodt, 33 
Chancery Lane, London. April 18th. 

Improvements in machines for engraving 
music and the like. Charles Alison Ker, 
159 Coldharbour Lane, London. April 

' 2Ist. 

For tuning cornets, euphoniums, and all 
wind instruments while they are being 
sounded. Frederick George Dove, 54 
Wansey Street, Walworth Road, London. 
April 21st. 

Improvements in the means of tuning the 
strings of pianos and similar stringed 
instruments. William Midgley, Sur 
bridge Chambers, Bradford. April 23rd. 

Improvements in musical instruments actu- 
ated by electricity. Paris Eugene Singer, 
6 Breams Buildings, London. April 28th. 

Antiroline harp. Rowland L. Darby, 6 
Agincourt Houses, Ossulston Street, 
Euston Road, London. April 29th. 

An apparatus for turning over music leaves. 
George Henry Walker, and Charles 
Edward Anthony Walker, 13 Temple 
Street, Birmingham. May Ist. 
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R. Wagner’s Paraphrase am Stillen Heerde 
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WOLFF’S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


For Self-Instruction. Highly recommended 
by Signor J. Papini and many Artists, 
etc. Third Edition. 12,000 copies 
sold in one year. 

ce 5s, 


WOLFF'S SUPERB PIANO TUTOR. 
For Beginners. With Keyboard-Tableaux 


to facilitate the learning of it. 
Price 5s. 


URBACH’S 
CELEBRATED PRIZE PIANO TUTOR. 


For advanced Scholars. 
Price 5s. 
160,000 Copies sold in Two Years. 


WOLFF’S ORGAN ALBUM. 
Best Selected Pieces. Parts I. and II. 
Price 4s. 


PAPINI’S AND HAHN'S 
BEST SELECTED VIOLIN PIECES. 
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THE WORDS WRITTEN 


BY 
JAMES SMIETON, M.A. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED 


JOHN MORE SMIETON. 


OOOO OOOOO 
YOCAL SCORE, 2s. 6d. 
Full Score and Band Parts on Hire. 
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London: Novello, Ewer, & Co, 
Dundee: Methven, Simpson, & Co. 





SCOTSMAN. 


“ This beautiful work will enhance the reputation 

won for its composer by his similar composition 

‘Ariadne.’ It shows a charming gift of melody 

and no small musicianly skill in its merely technical 
ities. t may recomme’ to 

qualiti I be nded Choral 

Societies as well worthy of study.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


“The com has caught the true chivalric 
spirit of urian times. For originality and 
appropriateness, the baliad ‘’Mid the glory of the 
Spring-time,’ sung by Arthur, might lenge 
comparison with classic strains on similar themes. 
The choral work throughout the cantata shows 
that Mr. Smieton is an accurate but not a pedantic 
harmonist, capable of using novel methods in a 
dignified and suggestive style.” 
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“The Best Pianos— 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROADWOOD'S. 


PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the act of— 
His Majesty King George II., 
His Majesty King George IIL, 
His Majesty King George IYV., 
His Majesty King William IV., ann 
| HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORI! 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wale 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to severa 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in th 
British Dependencies. 


Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 


Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Byatinoues, London, 1862. 











OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly introduced Iron Upright and Gran 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atm ospheri 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHOU 

at their Manufactories in Lonpon, by the most experienced of  Briti 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are of the finest quality and mo 
delicate finish, and possess, further, certain scientific improvements which impa 
a refinement, charm, and fascination of tone distinct from that in other Pianoforté 








Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


LISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ON APPLICATION. 


32, 33, 34 Great Pulteney © Stree 


(NEAR PICCA DILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON, WV. 
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RON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES | 


Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 


PREBEND STREET, 
COLLEGE STREET, 


NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


SPECIALITIES.—Seasoned Materials, 
Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 
and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
Power and Lightness of Touch, and not to be 
surpassed for Guality and Price. 


ILLUSTRATED Price List 
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